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Future Parleys Will 
Settle Polish Problems 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary Hull re- 
turned from Moscow to oer clarification three 
times this week on the terms and spirit of the 
Moscow Pact. There was a press conference 
Monday, a supplementary statement Tuesday, 
and on Thursday a report to Congress—which 
was broadcast. That’s an extraordinary lot 
of talk for Mr. Hull’s usual style. It’s attrib- 
utable to two reasons. 

One, Mr. Hull was aware of the enormous 
avidity of the American people for more... 
more ... more on the subject that has awakend 
a great hope for an enduring peace after this 
war. 

Two, Mr. Hull feels that the Moscow Pact 
needs to be “sold” to the American people. He 
practically said so in his supplementary state- 
ment in which he urged the American people 
to make the Moscow Pact work. He said the 
program would be carried forward by the great 
body of the people or there wouldn’t be a 
program. 

That the full publication of the Moscow Pact 
still leaves the American people unsatisfied and 


avid for more, offers its own commentary on 
the “Omissions at Moscow.” And, although 
everyone is agreed that the Moscow Pact is 


none, of course, is more 
acutely aware than Mr. Hull, who daily faced 
that problem himself at the Kremlin, how 
much the Moscow Pact leaves undone and un- 
settled. The consciousness of that fact, no 
doubt, is what has prompted Mr. Hull’s feeling 
that the Pact needs to be “sold” to the Amer- 
ican people. 

As the first report on the Moscow 
this column on Nov. 6 pointed out: 

“One could have wished that the 
further than it does ... there is 


fine as far as it goes; 


act in 


2act went 
much left 


unsaid as yet. The world is still waiting to 
hear whether Russia will return the territory 
it seized from Poland at the time of the Nazi 


invasion, whether Stalin will agree to restora- 


tion of the sovereignty of the Baltic states he 
invaded, whether he will give up his ideas of 
a Russian hegemony over the Balkans, and, 
most important, whether he is ready to repu- 
diate in word and in action all connection be- 
tween Russia and the Communist parties in 
other nations.” 

These points, singly or seriatim, have also 
been commented on and enlarged by various 
liberal thinkers such as William Henry Cham- 


berlin, Dorothy Thompson, former Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt, and scores of others. 

A wave of ap- 
prehension now 
sweeps American 
liberal circles hard 
on the heels of the 








first enthusiasm 
over the Moscow 
Pact. This is in 


first enthusiastic hooplas. 
And, it should be added, just as there was 
sound reason to caution against over-enthusiasm 
before, so does there appear sound 
caution now against over-hasty pessimism. 
That Mr. Hull is aware of so quickly 
responsive to the temperature in liberal circles 


sharp contrast to the 


reason to 


and 


is a good omen and one of the reasons for 
maintaining poise and balance at this point. 
For there is a good deal of internal evidence 


that Mr. Hull’s private views are in full agree- 


ment with those of the main body of liberal 
thought. 

Armed with some idea of the kinds of 
questions disturbing the minds of liberals 
everywhere, I sought the answers from 
authoritative sources. Here are some of 
them: 

1. The Moscow conference was only the 
first of a series of such parleys to come. The 
next one is tentatively scheduled for shortly 
after New Year’s Day, or it might be as late 
as the middle of January. The conferees this 
time will be Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 
Obviously, it will be a more dramatic event 


than the meeting of the three foreign ministers 
in Moscow, and of course it will be much more 
important. As for the place of meeting, the 
only thing certain is that it will not be in 
tussia. There is much idle speculation as to 
whether it will be in London, Washington, 
Cairo, etc. One may be sure the location where 


the three most important men in the world 
will foregather will be a well-kept secret. 

2. The boundary and territorial annexation 
problems disturbing the liberal world are not 
soluble by any single answer. They will be 
dealt with on several planes of category. There 


will be a formula for dealing with 
problems involving nations which are our allies 
in actual fighting, such as the Poles, Belgians, 
Dutch, Norwegians, French, Greeks, ete. There 
will be still another formula for dealing with 
the territorial problems of the conquered coun- 
tries who are not regarded as our fighting allies. 
There will be still a third formula for dealing 
with the territorial problems of countries like 
Italy which started enemies and 
wound up as fighting co-belligerents. The 
Austrians, Czechs and the Balkan 
countries might swell the list in this category. 
And, of course, there will be that formula of 
unconditional surrender for our enemies. 


separate 


out as our 


some of 


3. The greatest perturbation in liberal circles 


appears to revolve about the Polish problefn. 
The first alarm felt was that the Moscow Pact 
rave the eastern portion of Poland and the 
Baltic countries to the Soviet Union. It can be 
stated categorically that this is not the case 
This should not be taken as a cue for any 


celebrations. Such an outcome is not yet beyond 
the realm of possibilities. But it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. And if America has its way, it will 
not happen. But the final answer to this prob- 
lem cannot be known for some time... the end 
of the war, to |} ismuch as it 
involves a two of our 
allies, both of whom are entitled to the highest 


ye precise 





controversy between 


consideration. 


Actually, everybody is sort of maintaining 
a status quo on the Polish question. Pending 


the final parley to settle it after the war, Stalin 
is maintaining his claim to Eastern Poland 
And America maintains the position of re- 
fusing to recognize that claim. The American 
view is that Poland is one of our allies, and as 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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There were no secret 
the Moscow conference, 
Atlantic Charter were , not 


agreements 
the principles 
scuttled, 

their forms of 


to choose own 


Hull, Secretary of State, at his 
ference on Nov. 15. 
But two days earlier 


press 


1939, when the 


Poland between 


tember 28, 
Line partitioned 
Germany. 
“According to certain commentators, our 
forces are ninety miles from our western 


Russia 


border.” Oumansky said. “I wish it were 
so. Unfortunately ... we still have to 
retrieve 280 miles in the same direction 


[beyond Kiev] to reach our frontier with 


towns of Vilna, Grodno, and 


Polish 





rasevveceenneanensernegtunperrenvente ” 
Hv ENGN NEN NEGO UENOGPONDOONUBUDESOUENEROND) toners stnrye 





evornene resnncnnesnoneennasbeny 








“Two hundred and eighty more miles to our real frontier," 


By LISTON M. OAK 
made at 
of the 
and all 
liberated countries of Europe will be allowed 
government— 
these are the flat declarations made by Cordell 
con- 


Constantine Oumansky, 


Ribbentrop-Molotov 
and 


Lwow. 











said Oumansky. 


Oumansky’s declaration, which echoes state- 
ments made in the official Russian press be- 
fore the conference, was interpreted by most 


Russian and Polish citizenship. Molotov flatly 
rejected this proposed plebiscite, Kuh reported. 
Molotov reiterated Russia’s firm position—the 


diplomats as confirming the suspicion that borders of the U.S.S.R. are fixed; they are 
Eden and Hull had yielded to Stalin’s terri- not subject to discussion; the question cannot 
torial demands. This is now denied by Hull, be left in abeyance until the war’s end; it was 
who said that this question, like that of Ger- settled in September, 1939. Eastern Poland 





many’s future, will be settled by indis- 
missions after the war is over. 


Hull stated that 


had become Western Ukraine; it is an 
soluble section of the “Socialist fatherland”; = 
the Poles there are Soviet citizens. 


peace com- 


also the Italian formula 








Seviet Ambassador to Mexico, declared in a agreed upon, under which there will be free and Russia will also administer relief for Poles : 
speech in Mexico City that Russia is determined untrammeled plebiscites in liberated areas, does jin this area, said Molotov. He renewed the 7: 
to hold that pert of Polish territory gained not apply to the adjustment of boundaries ex- demand that the British Government suppress 
on the basis of the Nazi-Soviet deal of Sep- cept indirectly. Why there shculd not be a the publication in Britain of anti-Soviet Polish 


plebiscite in an area claimed by two countries, 
the Secretary of State did not make clear. If 
Stalin argues that a plebiscite has already been 
held there, and the people voted 99 per cent for 


newspapers and periodicals. 

If Russia’s territorial demands 
violation of the Atlantic Charter, 
tradiction to the joint 


are not in 
and in 
declarations 


con- 
by =F 





signed 





incorporation into the USSR, the answer is that the three powers in Moscow, then words have :: 

a plebiscite under totalitarian auspices—whether Jost their meaning. The Atlantic Charter is : 

fas¢ st or communist—is invalid. a not ambiguous. In unequivocal language it 2: 

A free and untrammeled plebiscite under leclares: 23 
aeciares: 


United Nations auspices is the only just s¢ lu- 








Poland, and only after having completed Sila ad deks nmin aed “They (the United Nations) desire to 

that drive shall we have liberated all the at bid e tag med pr i) " see no territorial changes that do not 

territory of Soviet Ukraine from the Frederick Kuh wrote in PM of Nov. 16 that accord with the freely expressed wishes 

Nazi-Fascist yoke.” ~ the Soviet Government sl — before the tri- of the people concerned. es 

The territory 280 miles west of Kiev is power conference rejected a U. S.-British com- “They respect the right of all peoples 52 
the-erea-invaded by the Red Army simul- promise proposal concerning Russo-Polish re- to choose the form of government under + 
taneously with the invasion of the rest of lations.” The U. S, and British Ambassadors which they will live; and they wish to EE 
Poland by the Nazis. It includes the ancient had suggested that the 200,000 inhabitants of see sovereign rights and self-government e: 


Poland be allowed to choose between 


Fastern 


(Continued on VPage Seven) 











Behind the Scenes 


Harmony 


By LEON DENNEN 
New Leader Special Corre spondent 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. Nov. 15.—The 
meeting in Atlantic City of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration is in more than one sense, a grand 

the coming peace conference. 
On the surface, to be sure, as former Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, who has been chosen 
Director General of UNRRA put it, its scope is 














rehearsal for 


limited, to feed “the starving, to clothe the 
1aked, to bind the wounds of the sick.” But 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, un- 


has long since become a_ political 
vhat is being done now in Atlantic 
pattern for future inter- 


fortunately, 
problem and 
City should fix 
national collaboration. 


the 


“The oppressed and destitute people,” said 
Jan Kwapinsky, Polish Deputy Premier and 
Chief Polish delegate to the UNRRA Council! 
meeting, “will follow the activities of the 
UNRRA with anxious attention. On its har- 
monious work and its efficiency depends their 
survival and their restoration to standards 


For all our peoples united 
this organi- 


humanity. 
in the fight for the common cause, 
zation which has just started its 
work, is the first effective machinery for peaceful 
collaboration which cannot fail, 
greatest of all perils— 


worthy of 






momentous 


international 
if we are to avoid 
post-war chaos.” 
This, too, 
sistant Secretary 
of the United States, 
Chairman of 


the 


was the view of Dean Acheson, As- 
of State and chief delegate 
who has been elected per- 
ouncil. 


manent the ( 


As the agreement stipulates, each member 
yvernment, “insofar as its appropriate con- 
stitutional bodies may authorize,” shall contri- 





of the UNRRA, in or 


arrange for 


bute to the support 


coordinate, administer or 





to “plan, 
administration of measures for 
under 


the relief 





war in any area the contro 


United Nations . 


of victims of 
of any of the and to facili- 


tate in such areas insofar as necessary to ade- 
quate provision of relief, the production and 

Bains 99 , ¢ e ralicf 
ransportation” of necessary articles of relief 


and the furnishing of all services related to 1 


With 500 million human beings enslaved by 
he Axis in need of the barest necessities of 
life and, according to Governor Lehman’s 
figures, with 20 million dispersed through the 
four corners of the world and in need of re- 
patriation, the task of the UNRRA is ndee« 
apalling in its enormity. It is estimated tha 
in the first six months after liber o ron 
Nazi occu} tion Allied Europe will need a 
minimum of » 45,853,000 metric tons rted 
goods. In addition there are the tremendous 
needs of Russia, China, etc. The importation of 


food alone will take up one-third of the re- 
quired shipping. 

Even though President Roosevelt, in order to 

isolationists in Congress, took soms 


apnease tn 
pains to explain that UNRRA is not expected 
“to solve the long-range problems” of European 


Rules UNRRA Sessions 


has 





reconstruction, it become abundantly clear Powers should used wherever possible to in- 


that before the UNRRA Council has finished its itiate development projects — hydroelectric 
deliberations in Atlantic City, helping people schemes, trunk roads, land reclamation—which 
to rebuild their own economic life will loom cross national frontiers.” 


just as large as the supply of immediate relief. : : , 
Indeed, the impact of life itself might even force With a clear-sighted object in view, such 


activities on the part of UNRRA would in- 


the United States agency to formulate and ; 

: . at aabead . deed have an important effect on world 
carry out some general projects whose pur- . v 

ra x. peace and world security. But a clear- 
pose it would be to create favorable conditions sighted, long-range objective, outside of 
- . . . . . . “ra J , . 
for economic security and economic expansion the immediate problem of relief, 1 am 
in the post-war world. afraid, is the very thing that conference 


As the London Economist put it: “The vari- 
agencies which will presumably be set up 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
Administration can become the growing 


ir Atlantic City lacks. 
ous 
under 
tation 


The agreement on the final relief plan as it 
was eventually signed in the White Hovse was 


points of such regional services as transport, Not easy to obtain. For months the Great 
public utilities, public health. The ‘scrambling’ Powers the United States, Britain, Soviet 
of European industry under the Nazis can be Russia and China—were dickering among them- 
used to maintain a number of key points— selves, unable to reach an agreement. The plan 
certain heavy industries perhaps—under some they finally worked out was in turn criticized 


sharply by the smaller European nations—Hol- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


control. 
Great 


form of internationally 
Finally, the investment 


responsible 
policy of the 


MVUOVIAU UTA Error i in the Moscow Text HNUANUTNUGAUIDU.SULU LGU 
f pe 


sued at 





Churchill, and Stalin, 


following 


Roo sevelt, 


1 
tne 


statement on atrocities 
the Moscow 
as originally transmitted: 
“Thus, Germans: who take part in the wholesale shooting of 
Polish officers or in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or 
Norwegian hostages, or of Cretan peasants, or who have shared 
in slaughters inflicted on the people of Poland or in territories of the 
Soviet Union... will be brought back to the scene of their crimes 
and judged on the spot by the peoples whom they have outraged.” 
gut the American State Department mace a correction in this state- 
Nov. 10. The words “Polish officers” st have read “It 
official declaration states. There was an error in transmission; the 


signed by 


conference, includ ed statement 








Stalin 


ment on ould alian 


a. ’ ty ‘ 
ofiicers,” the mistake 


made 














was in Moscow. 

There are two interpretations of this episode. One is that the statement was correctly 
transmitted, but changed afterward in response to indignant protests. As originally trans- 
mitted and printed in the press throughout the world, the statement gave official sanctior 
to the Russian propaganda version of ~ slanchter of the Polish officers captured by the 
Russians when they first invaded Poland in 1! 39. 

The story was related by Alexander ~ fie ky in The New Leader for Oct. 16: Siko i 
knew for two vears that these Polish officers 7,900 of them had vanished, presuma! ty 2} 
by the Red Army. But he remained silent for the RESS UF Goeperntin against the commo 
nemy. The Nazis announced in April, 1945, that the bodies of the officers had 

a common grave near Smolensk. Then the Polish Government-in-exil equested the 
rnational Red Cross to investigate. 
* * * 
To. Kremlin seized upon this request as a pretext to break relations with the Polis! 
Government. denouncing the story as Nazi propaganda. (Naturally Goebbels made full 





= se of the 


= 1 episode for his own purposes.) 
: Sikorski had sought to find out for two years about the fate of the Polish 
= officers, Only after breaking relations with the Polish Government did Moscow = 


deign to tell the world that they had been engaged in work as prisoners of wat 
near Smolensk, had been captured by the Germans and shot. If this is se. why = 





: did Moscow refuse an investigation by the Red Cross? Why remain silent on 

= this question for two years? . = 

= The Stalinists naturally wanted to give their version the offx ‘ t 
United Nations. Her ce they either “slipped one ver” on the other signat ! I = 
tionally made an “error” in transmission. In either event. the protests of t Poles f & 
liberals and labor throughout the world forced a face-saving correctic B 
appeared inconspicuously in the back pages of most newspapers : er- 
roneous statement that the Polish officers had been murdered by S : 


front 


=r HUA ML Ti 


on the pages. 


ma 


al 
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Vinson Rebuffs Rail 
Workers While Ickes 
Woos Miners 


(From The New Leader Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Three events held the 
spotlight on the Comentic | front here this week. 
Labor’s heartbre aking st » for 
treatment « i 








high point in a twit caliz 
ends of historic Penns) Avenue 

And matching these two in national impor 
tance was the effort to stop the iutlationary war 
profiteers from inserting « ban t food 
subsidies in the bill extending the of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

At one end of Pennsylvania Avenue more 
than one million railway workers were se king 
economic Justice under the Capitol dome. At the 
other end more than half a + mien coal miners 
were seeking economic justi in the shape of 
a contract under the Wh ite f° ees wing—as rep- 
resented by the Old Curmudgeon. Harold Ickes. 

The confusing picture presented by this dou- 
ble drama is symptomatic of the chaos whieh 


appears to be engulfing the home front even as 


the news 





grows better on the war front. 








At this fin-de-siecle of the New Deal, it is 
more than high ama—it is a signficant polit- 
ical commentary and avgury for 1944—that the 
rail workers should be ecing te a reactionary 
Congress for the justice whieh has been denied 


them by the presumab 





thor Administra- 
tion. And that the tion’s Director 
of Economie Stabiliza Fred Vinson should 
Wave a threatening finger the men who voted 
for the Smith-Connally Act and threaten to 
scrap the “Little Steel” formula if they vote 


an eight-cents-an-hour raise for the railway 


workers. 









It was Vinson who, acti fr under the orders 
of Assistant President Ji , Byrnes, high- 
handedly set aside the Railway Labor Act and 
processes of collective bargaining by vet ing and 
wantonly disrupting the normal democratic 
award of eight-cents-an-hour to the railway 


Rail 
Railway 


Mediz 
Labor Act 


workers by a ition Board as author- 


ized by the 


The increase was acceptable to the railroad 
managements and the railway brotherhoods; it 
would not have resulted in increased passenger 





auld not have contributed 
the cost-of-living. But, al- 
exceedingly pliable in 
various iv profiteer- 
food 
living commodities, the Economic 
Gibraltar in op- 
wage 


or freight rates and w 
increase in 
Vinson 


anding the need of 


to any 
though 


has been 








groups for higher price ceilings on 
and other basic 
been a veritable 


lawfully 


Stabilizer has 


posing this awarded raise. 


An equally 
by Secretary 


complicated role is being played 
the controversy, 
which despite some optimists is 1 yet ended. 


Ickes ir coal 


The yeoman work being done by Ickes to 
contract for the coal miners has been 
» outstanding as to question as 
to whether his conduct does not indicate a bircak 
the White Actually it noth- 
sort. 


get 
a decent 
arouse some 


+ 
1 
r 


With House. does 


ing of the 

Ickes has put real heat on the coal 
to sign a contract with John L. Levvis it 
ing the raise of $1.50 a day and other 
contract with 


by Ickes is 


used by 


I operators 
rporat- 
benefits 
miners. 

return 


the 


in the government’s 


The come-on being the 




















of the coal mines to private management as 
soon as a contract is signed. Otherwise, Ickes 
has hinted, no contract—no mines, The indica- 
tions are that the miners will get their contract. 
The only real die-hard in sig is the Southern 
Appalachian Operators he by reactionary 
ex-Senator Edw Burke 
The poli il theory is that the extra dollar 
and a half a day will quickly erase the hard feel- 
] that grew up during the War Labor Board’s 
I ing of the controversy 
The hard feeling re tner 
Labor Board spokesmen are 
trying to s¢ [ tor t 
Lewis got nothing for the | miners that 
they simply ( kj : uur longer daily and 
are getting overtime rates of a dollar and a half. 
oO he othe and. T t Mine Workers of- 
ficials, and yn r lab é e here, re 
retty mad at P Wavne L. Morse w r 
tw ivs held u W Labor Boar ¢ | 
ol t ¢ ) t I “4 « € si « an 
Lewis rg t Was ntra ) 
sound } ‘ f WLB " the 
nt? asl i l rit re 
fa ce,” 
Prof M i Oreg 
. ( ¢ Ww 3 =< 
) l a ¢ Ry ( ( 
( ) i } t 
B e O 2 make the 
< rg t I g Gu How- 
i s of 
\ ' re ; oe to ret 
0) { Yr? 
( f Amer- 
nant af 
T ¥ « v3 < It 
I t of the 
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PA an in- 
= t OD- 
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Nobody. apparently, is even considering 


making the coal operators take the increase 


out of their war profits, which according to 


the OPA War Profits Studies are now about 
300% 





above the pre-war level. 
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Lebanon Crisis Embarrasses Big Powers 


“IT have come to put an end to the mandatory regime and to acclaim you j free and in- 


dependent. 


HUS spake General Georges Catroux on June 18, 


You will be henceforth sovereign and independent peoples.” 


1941, when he led Anglo- 


French troops into Lebanon and Syria to take possession of Vichy garrisons. 


(This pledge reaffirmed that made in 1986 by Leon Blum, 


promising freedom by 


1939.) The same French General has now returned to Lebanon to pacify revolt- 


ing Lebanese. 


Lebanese leaders forced a showdown by voting unanimously 





except for Emile 


Eddeh and one other deputy—in their Chamber of Deputies for independence from 


Parliament was 
Jean Helleu, ap- 
Emile Eddeh as 


They were arrested. 
High Commissioner 
Catroux, selected 


France. 
dissolved. 
pointed by 


France’s puppet—ter med a Quisling by Lebanese. 
Rioting followed. Senegalese trops dispersed 


demonstrations. 

The British and American Governments pro- 
tested the precipitate unilateral action of the 
French Committee of National Liberation, and 
reassured the Lebanese that pledges of inde- 
pendence will be fulfilled. Ibn Saud, King of 
Saudi Arabia and powerful leader of the move- 
ment for Arab union, warned that the action 
of the French will have very bad effects through- 
out the Middle East. Egypt and Iraq also pro- 


tested, and the Turkish press attacked the 
French committee. 
* * * 
Lebanon, militarily strategic and politically 


important, has been under French mandate for 
twenty-three years. For the first time its 
900,000 inhabitants, both the Christian majority 
and the Moslem minority, are practically united 
in opposition to continued French rule. 
British and French interests have frequently 
conflicted. "Lebanon and Syria are of decisive 
strategic importance to Britain, not only because 
they are at the crossroads of three continents 
and because of the geographic position in re- 
lation to the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean 
lifeline to the East, but also because they are 
the focal point of Arab aspirations for federa- 
tion. It is more important to Britain to con- 
ciliate the Arabs than the French. Britain 
subscribed to the promise of independence for 
Lebanon and Syria made in 1941, and cannot 
afford to share with France the accusation of 
dishonor. The British cannot support the French 


pretext that the Committee for National Libera- 
tion has no authority to end the mandate granted 
by the League of Nations. 

French administration has been unusually 
corrupt and inefficient. But Sir Edward Spears, 
British Minister to Lebanon and Syvia, is also 
cordially hated. Further, Lebanese charge that 
when de Gaulle took over the civil administra- 
tion there he worked closely with Vichyites, and 
welcomed them into his movement. 
look upon the achievement of 
Lebanon and Syria as a step 
Arab dream of unity 
has assured Arab 


Arab leaders 
independence by 
toward realization of the 
in a vast federation. Eden 
leaders that Britain will not oppose an Arab 
union—if they can agree on a plan. Many Arab 
officials oppose federation because they might 
lose their power in the presently separate states. 
In the past British policy there as elsewhere has 
been “divide and rule.” Zionists and Christians 
have alike feared that in an Arab federation 
they would be insignificant minorities. 

Lebanon serves as a test case for the Allies, 
which will be watched closely by all colonies 
and small nations. A unilateral solution, or one 
based on compromise between French and 
British imperialist interests, would jeopardize 
whatever was accomplished at the Moscow con- 
ference toward international cooperation. Two 
decades ago the Druze rebellion cost France 
many thousands of lives and threatened French 
security and prestige throughout the Levant. 
If the promises of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Joint Declarations signed at Moscow are made 
a mockery when the big powers are faced with 
a concrete situation like this, there may be new 
and widespread rebellions in the Moslem world. 





Opening the UNRRA sessions. 


Sforza: "The King Is a Traitor .. .” 


Count Carlo Sforza has bitterly criticized 
the stopgap government formed by Marshal 
Badoglio, which consists of a series of under- 


secretaries and technical experts in each Min- 
istry. This resulted from the refusal of all of 
the leaders of Italy’s six parties to participate 
in Badoglio’s Cabinet unless the King abdicates. 
Victor Emmanuel refuses to do so on the ground 
that no representative government can be or- 
ganized until Rome is taken by the Allies. 

Herbert L. Matthews, Times correspondent, 
quotes Sforza: “After Rome is freed the King 
will say that it is advisable for him to remain 
until peace, and after peace he will find another 
excuse.” 

Sforza feels that the Anglo-American- 
Russian commission is mistakenly sup- 
porting our enemies in Italy—the King and 
his clique of “reformed” fascists and re- 
actionaries. “You are supporting a man 
who is fighting and despising you in his 
heart. ... The Italians want to help the 
Allies, but they will not fight for a King 


The Story of Carol’s Rumania—Neither 
A State nor a Nation But 


By MATTHEW LOW 
Carol, who as the last reigning 
autocrat in Europe bled his Ru- 


Ex-King 
Hohenzollern 


manian land white, is now trying to high- 
pressure himself back into the international 
spotlight. 

Rolling the drums and blowing the fanfare 
from the sidelines is Russel Birdwell (and 
Associates), big-time New York press agent. 
With Birdweil is Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr., who 
happens to be a columnist for the New York 
Post. 

First fruits of the campaign; national press 


attention to Carol’s plea for recognition by the 
Allies (and his confession of ‘democratic senti- 





ments”) regular items in Washington cor- 
respondence and Broa lway gossip 
featured place on WABC’s popular coast-to- 
coast Report to the Nation.... 

Carol’s new plan is being, directed from 
Mexico City. Untroubled by draft difficulties 
which handicapped Otto Habsburg (they have 


you know), and well-heeled 
looted from the Rumanian 


so much in common, 
with the millions he 





meee “ 
The New Leader was among the first to 
expose King Carol’s attempt to gain a pub- 
licity whitewash in the United States when 
Matthew Low broke the story in Inside and 
Out several weeks ago. Last year Elizabeth 
Charney’s expose of Carol’s agents in the 
United States preceeded the arrest and indict- 
ment of these men by the FBI. 
~~ — 
1940, 
the 





Carol 
latest 


before his abdication in 
has suddenly blossomed forth as 
Adventurer on the Allied horizon. 
“I have been quietly and patiently await- 

ing the call,” Carol explained in a letter 
which filled several columns of Drew 

Pearson’s syndicated Washington Merry- 

Go-Round, “that surely must come if we 

are to have free peoples and free govern- 

ments everywhere. ... 1 can help save 

Rumania for itself and for the democracies 

of the world.” 

Memeroes are 
tangled. Perhaps the 
Carol Hohenzollern’s adventure 
populace. 

He speaks of his opposition to Fascism—yet 
it was Benito Mussolini who rescued him at the 
A pilot train full of Italian 
across 


treasury 


and history is very 
grotesque irony of 
is lost on U. S. 


short, 
huge, 


Yugoslavian border. 
police lead “the Hohenzollern special” 
Italy to Switzerland. 


He speaks of yet the na- 


“saving Rumania’ — 


tional records are black with the accounts of 
Carol's chicanery, ys tes. graft, corruption. 
Correspondent Leland Stowe arrived in 


Bucharest shortly after General Ion Antonescu 
completed his coup. 
“Former King Carol transformed the 


ruling of Rumania into a royal racket un- 
precedented in modern times... . Carol, in 


the strict sense of accuracy, should be 
referred to as the retired president of 
‘Rumania, Incorporated.’ Compared with 


Rumania’s late and unlamented King, Huey 
Long was only a kingfish and Al Capone, 
just another of the boys.” 

The tales are fabulous. The estimates were 
that he planted abroad some 50 million in cash, 
stones and gold. (With recognition, 
Carol’s claim will be set for the 80 million 
frozen here in the Rumanian reserve. What do 
the token payments to Birdwell & C really 


precious 
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"Retired President of Rumania, Inc." 


amount to? A mere $25,000, plus $10,000 ex- 
penses, .. .) 

Carol’s own salary was about six times that 
of the President of the U. S. He held tremend- 
in the country’s sugar and tobacco 
businesses. (The royal palace got its shipments 
free, of course.) Bucharest utilities never 
charged Carol for electricity (and did he burn 


ous shares 


those midnight lamps!). Whiskies and gins 
were regularly shipped from abroad from 


companies using his photograph (“with compli- 
ments”). 

Nor was he a narrow-minded nationalist. He 
once endorsed a British brand of cigarettes ... 
at a suitable recompense. (That would show 
his Rumanian tobacco company!) 

“Millions in dividends, of one kind or 
another,” Stowe reported, “rolled into the 
kingly pockets and into the pockets of a 
privileged few.” 
Nicholas Malaxa, an 


« , 
ybscure engineer, became 


a-Profession 


head of the 
Carol 


Rumanian steel 
share of Malaxa 


tremendous 
had a big 


the 
monopoly. 
stock. 

Ernest Urdareanu was chamberlain of the 
royal palace, and the director of great business 
enterprises, including the 50-million-doliar iron 
and metallurgical combine, Reasita. 

Carol ran textile compar‘¢s, sugar refineries 
in Bessarabia, chemical pla .s, gold mines. 

And he always had hi: eye on what we 
Americans know as “the main chance.” 
Carol had a lovely chateau on the Black 
Sea, built by the late Queen Marie. He 
loved it very much, but made the gesture 
of selling it to the city of Bucharest as “a 
rest home for retired civil servants” (or 
something). The next week the chateau, 
lying as it did in the lower Dobruja area, 
was going to be ceded to Bulgaria. But 
the purck se was made. Mayor Gen. Dom- 
browski paid in cash. The next week, 
Carol and the good Mayor were on 
way out of the country. 

“Shrewd” is hardly the word; 
operator” is what Broadway might say. 
in 1940 Russia took its share of 
mania. Thousands of Rumanians lost every- 
thing; but this, after all, was “the tragedy of 
our times.” But Carol “persuaded the Ru- 
manian state” to reimburse him for his shares 
in the great Cernovitz sugar factory thus lost. 

This is the self-appointed “saviour” of Ru- 
mania!—the royal playboy-adventurer of cor- 
ruptest Europe. 

Old Nicholas Romanov knew 
He met young Carol Heohenzollern at an Im- 
perial ball, and he immortalized the meeting 
with his remark—“Rumania, bah! It is neither 
a State nor a nation, but a profession.” 

Perhaps the people of all Europe (including 
the people of Rumania) are ready to make their 
great break with this, t+ oldest and most 
ignoble of all the professions... . 


too, 
their 


“smart 
Early 
greater Ru- 


a thing or two. 


Another Chapter in the Mystery 
Of Mornard-Trotsky’s Murderer 


By VICTOR SERGE 
El Popular, 
Mexican Federation of 
Labor, October 26th issue a 
two-column headline: “The Arrest of the Widow 
Trotsky Has Been Ordered.” 
has already made itself notorious 
by its campaigns against Socialist refugees in 
Mexico and especially by its violent denuncia- 
tion of a group of Socialists who called a meet- 
ing on the murder of Erlich and Alter. 

This announcement is the last chapter in the 
adventures of the mysterious person called 
Jakson or Mornard or Vanderdreschd—the mur- 
derer of Leon Trotsky. This man, who obvi- 
acted under orders of the GPU, was con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment by the 
Mexican court. his trial, he lived in 
jail but has enjoyed the of having his 
from a restaurant run by friends. 


MEXICO CITY.— 


the daily 


The 
the 


newspaper 
organ of 
featured in its 
of Leon This same 


newspaper 


ously 
Since has 
privilege 


food sent in 


The long and complicated process of appeal 
of sentence is very expensive, but funds which 
come to him from mysterious sSureces seem to 


be endless. Despite his confidejce in the out- 


side friends who attend to the preparation of 
nis food or perhaps precisely because he knows 
his friends too well?—Jakson, when he suffered 


from an indisposition, feared that he 


poisoned. 


recently 
had been 
Jakson is 
life. He 

systematic per- 
Sedova, the widow 


In making his appeal, this 
struggling to save 
is doing his best to continue 


secution of Natalie Ivanova 


nan 


not merely his own 


Madame 
ill- 


pur- 


of Trotsky. It is well known to all of 
Sedova’s friends that she has long been in 
health. The cynicism with which Jakson is 
suing his victim has been widely remarked upon. 


In connection with his appeal to the 
superior court, Jakson demands that he be 
brought face to face with the widow of the 
murdered man. It is his intention, no doubt, 
to attempt to force from her some state- 


ment which, he imagines, can be used in 
support of his contention that he com- 
mitted the crime in self-defense. On the 


day of the murder he appeared at Trotsky’s 
home armed with an Alpine stick and a 
revolver. And a very Suspicious circum- 
stance is the fact that he was fore-armed 
with a statement justifying his crime in 
advance. Despite all of this incontro- 
vertible evidence, Jakson-Mornard-V ander- 
dreschd has tried to support a completely 
untenable plea of self-defense. 


The widow of the victim of this atrocity 
surely has the moral right, ill as she is, to be 
let alone, not to be dragged once more through 
all the psychological agonies connected with her 
experience. It is probably to cause her dis- 
comfort and s to continue the persecution 
which finally endec in the death of Trotsky that 


Jakson insists upon fronting her. In pursuit 
of this purpose he hu: succeeded in bringing 
about her arrest. News i.cms published in this 
Communist-controlled paper ave often false and 
always tendenciously edited. 


who is a traitor. Ninety-nine per cent of 

the people are against him.” 

The absence of a strong central government 
of liberal character has enabled many local 
fascists to maintain themselves in power, and 
to continue the laws decreed by Mussolini. 

Badoglio has promised to resign when Rome 
falls, saying he is too old for political ambitions. 

Leopoldo Piccardi, liberal, resigned from 
Badoglio’s Cabinet in sympathy with Sforza 
and Groce. He stated that the leading fascists 
had been arrested, but that fascist laws in 
effect twenty-one years could not be repealed 
overnight. He begged American soldiers not to 
spend so freely, as it increases the danger of 
inflation. 

The Allies have asked 
General Mario Roatta, as a 
slavian charges that he is a war 
sponsible for a reign of terror. General Am- 
brosio is under similar charges by the Yugo- 
slavs, and his case is under consideration by 
General Eisenhower, the AP reports. Badoglio’s 
Cabinet included Roatta as Chief of Staff and 
Ambrosio as Commander of the Army. 


Badoglio to remove 
result of Yugo- 
criminal re- 


Catholics on Moscow 


Max Lerner, commenting in Pm of Nov. 15 
on the joint statement of ten Catholic Bishops 
and Archbishops on the pact of Moscow, puts 
the Catholic Hierarchy in the same category 
as other critics of certain sections of the pact— 
William Randolph Hearst, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, and other isolationists and reaction- 
aries. The part of the statement of the Bishops 
to which he objects is their expression of fear 
that “compromises on the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter are in prospect.” 

Lerner doesn’t like the mild reservations 
made by the Bishops. He wants enthusiastic, 
100 per cent acceptance of the Moscow pact, 
which sets us “on the secure road to world 
peace.” He denies that there are any other 
“serious men” who are critical and skeptical 
of the pact. 


But Lerner correctly objects to another 
aspect of the Bishops’ statement. “Our is a 
traditio nof government under law. In _ that 


tradition, law is not the expression of the will 

even of the majority, but of right reason, which 

reflects the law of nature and of God.” 
Naturally, the Bishops believe that the 

Church is the only true interpreter of the 

will of God. Only the Church can guide us 

in the path of “right reason” of “justice.” 

This challenge to majority rule, which is 

the essence of democracy, with Constitu- 

tional protection of minorities, is in fact 
dangerous. 

Catholics have the right to attack planned 
parenthood, and to oppose economic measures 
which “abrogate private ownership.” Others 
have the right to practice birth control, and 
to advocate Socialism. The Church cannot be 
the judge or the authority about such social 
end political questions. 

Fascism is not mentioned in the Bishops’ 
statement. Archbishop Spellman is one of the 
signers. He recently wrote a defense of Franco 
and Spanish fascism. Does the Catholie Church 
of Spain guide that nation and its people in 
the path of righteousness and truth, of justice 
and reason? Or does it support a monstrous 
tyranny? Is this “God’s law’? 

Prefaced with a disingenuous phrase, 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


“Not 





A Note on Arthur Koestler 


By DANIEL BELL 
RTHUR KOESTLER has the knack of getting people excited about what he 


writes. Which is, I 


suppose, the test of the successful journalist. 


So I am less interested directly in the things he says, than in the sources of 
his strength, the reasons why people turn to him and wait eagerly, and always 


emotionally, for his next articles. 


For there is basically nothing new in what Arthur Koestler is saying — he 
doesn’t take you one step beyond what you already know—but there i¥ something 


important about the tone that pervades his 
writing. 

To put it in another way: you cannot 
precis a Koestler article, you can only quote 
or extract, for what is important is the 
process of his thinking rather than the sub- 
stance. And in the process, most left-wing 
intelicctuals find a mirror—a clearer mirror 
—of their own torments and doubts. 

With Koestler, it is the mood that counts. 


That is apparent from the first reflections on 


the articles and in the catching of one’s own 
immediate reaction to what he is saying. And 


among most persons there is an immediate and 
warm sympathy towards the things he states. 
Who can disagree, for what he the 
central core of our own experiences dis- 
illusionments. 

But then the lines begin to be drawn 
people divide into what can be generally de- 
scribed as the organizational people and the 
emotional people, or what G. D. H. Cole once 


says is 
and 


and 


called, the bureaucrats and anarchists. The 
organizational people are impaiient, their re- 


sponsibilities are to a group whereas Koestler’s 
preoccupations is only secondarily with the 
failure of groups and primarily the psycho- 
logical malaise of individuals. 


To these ‘activists,’ Koestler, then, is a ‘word- 


slinger,’ a flashy writer whose forte is striking 
metaphor. Many will pay lip-service to the 
vistas he unfolds, others will dismiss him as 


a dilletante (which, in minor part, is true, for 
as a journalist he consciously strives for effects, 
sometimes at the expense of clarity); they will 
fidget at his remarks, sometimes at the expense 
of clarity); they will fidget at his remarks, feel 
uneasy as his waspish thrusts sting into their 
skin, and then seek to dismiss him. There is 
always the danger of generalization, but in this 
class we can put some of the ‘short-squinted’ 
labor leaders who lack imagination and a knowl- 
edge of history; the comrupt Communist bureau- 
crat and the naive ‘Komsomol’; the intellectual 
chamelons like Max Lerner (his objection to 
Koestler, as expressed in an essay on his pre- 
vious article, was that “not that Koestler is a 
realist, but that he seems weary”); the pro- 
fessional proletarians and sectarian Trotskyites. 


x * * 
i is the other camp, the larger numerically, 
that is more symptomatic of the ferment on 
the Left. For they are in the process of doubt 
and change. Their immediate sympathetic ap- 
proval is not replaced by the cold wave, but by 
a deeper identification with the mood of the 
piece. “What he says is what I’ve felt and 
the intellectual torment that he went through 
is the emotional crisis that I went through— 
that is the reaction. And this is reinforced by 
the nature of our times, where cynicism and 
sarcasm are the hallmarks of conversation 
cloaking the emotional anguish that people feel 
yet are afraid to express for fear of derision. 
Koestler stands forth because he brings 
with him, apparently, a strain of purity, 
goodness and uncompromising idealism. To 
reverse his own past title, he emerges as 
a Knight With Shining Armor. And this 
sense of “uncompromise” is a sturdy quality 
that people want to cling to, in a world where 
daily we inch our way through little com- 
promise, fearful that these may, in the end, 
betray the things we claim to stand for. 
And we have a ready word for these little 
self-deceptions—expediency, expediency not 
only in the political, but in the personal 
sense. 
Koestler brings with him a painful sense of 
honesty, and this too strikes deeply into the 
‘motive-patterns’ of many on the Left, from the 





politician who has made a deal—in the 
old-line party 


labor 
name of expediency—with the 
hacks, to the old-time radical, intellectual o2 
trade-unionist, who clings to the Socialist 
rhetoric as the only way of salvaging his past, 
and his personality. For as Robert Lynd once 
pointed out, “no man likes to look into a mirror 
at night and say “you’re a son-of-a-bitch.’” 

And among the greater mass of soul-sick and 
tired men, whose ‘magic mountain’ is slipping 
out from under their feet, the essentially 
religious appeal of Koestler comes as a soothing 


balm, For from the abstractions of history, 
Koestler promises a “new age,” a “spiritual 


springtide,”—‘“there might be one or two more 
world wars,” he says, “but not a dozen. It is a 
question of decades, not centuries”—and then 
will come “the emergence of ethical values.” 
There is an assurance that the world will belong 
to the ‘men of good will.’ “We need a fraternity 
of pessimists,” Koestler cries; but he is the 
‘chancellor of the optimists.’ 
a * * 

T is here that Koestler himself gets into crisis. 

For he has plumbed the yearnings of the 
solitary individual and has laboriously climbed 
the mountain peaks to scan the distant ranges, 
but we live neither as atoms or in the universe, 
we live with each other and have to solve the 
problem of living together. 

The whole world cannot live in the ‘oases,’ 
but toils in the ‘interregnum.’ 

We already know that if we can get out 
of the forest, we can prosper in the fertile 
plains—but the problem is how to thread 
our way through the maze of trees. 

From the “Knights with Rusty Armor” to 
the “Fraternity of Pessimists,” Koestler has 


gone from the role of Job to that of the 
Prophet. He has seen a messianic vision and 


proclaims it in the even sonorousness of the 
Old Testament books. Let us honor him for 
his vision and. be braced by his hope, but let 
us remember too that many prophets have 
toiled in the vineyards of the world. There 
have been many who have dreamed great 
dreams, but fewer who could transfer those 
fragile dreams into the hard stone of reality. 
We have need of our prophets, of our Moseses 
and Samuels—but we have greater need~ of 
Joshuas. 
A Footnote to "The Age of Ethics” 

It was Max Lerner’s objection to Koestler 
not that he was a realist but that he was weary 
(without examining to see if the weariness 








derived authentically from the realism). But 
Koestler’s weariness has been replaced by a 
deep and almost mystical hope. And. in . this 


passion I am afraid he misreads the temper of 
the time ahead. 

He writes: “It is Hitler’s historic merit that 
he immunized us against totalitarian utopias. 

. I do not mean that similar attempts will not 
be made in other parts of the world during the 
remaining decades of the interregnum. But 
they will be mere episodes.” 

Perhaps ‘mere episodes’ but long, bloody and 
painful. It was Hitler’s boast that he may be 
defeated, but that the seeds of anti-semitism 
would be planted in every country on egrth. 
And within this country, the heat temperature 
rises high. Racial friction has increased tre- 
mendously, in the large urban centers the ugly 
mood of reaction flares, white vs. Negro, Chris- 
tian vs. Jew, national egotisms against national 
inferioritiés. War is the time of greatest health 
for the state, Randolph Bourne once sajd, but 
it is the time of poorest health for the people. 
And it will leave its ravages and scars far 
beyond the days of the ‘interregnum.’ . .. 
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The AHome Prout The Demoralizing Dr. Pope 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Mr. Chamberlin’s last book, “The Russian Enigma,’ was published recently by Scribners. 
MAXIM LITVINOFF. By Arthur Upham Pope. L. B. Fischer Publishing Corp,, New York. $3.50. 
R. ARTHUR UPHAM POPE takes up his task of eulogizing Maxim Litvinoff and the 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Oscar Ameringer as American 

HERE were a couple of things about Oscar Ameringer which 

I didn’t like. One, of course, was his curiously obtuse isolation- 
ism. Last week he died—or, as he might put it, shoved off to play 
clarinet in the heavenly orchestra, doubling as need might arise in 
brass and strings. In memory of the old days when he had given 
me so much good laughter, I sat down and read through the gay 
record which he set down in Jf You Don’t Weaken. It was 
published by Holt in 1940—with an introduction by Carl Sandburg. 
It would make a fine Christmas present right now. There is only 
one book to put beside it, and that, of course, is Art Young: Hi: 
Life and Times. Either one of them will make you glad every time 
you open it. 

As I leafed along through that story, my animosity oozed away. 
I began to understand how Oscar got that way. To begin with, as 
boy and man he hated everything about Germany—everything, 
that is, except the music and the people. He despised the stuffy 
stupidity, the officialdom and officiousness. All his teachers had 
mhissed their calling, Oscar reports, “they would have made first- 
class animal trainers.” His war against teachers and authority 
started on his first day of school, and it never stopped. All the 
officers and assorted dukes, counts and durchlauchts up to the loony 
Ludwigs of Bavaria and the all-highest Hohenzollerns of Prussia 
looked crooked and false and funny to him. He saw most of them 
in the course of time, and his hatred grew. He had a deep emo- 
tional set against Europe. They could paint over there—paint and 
make music. That was about all. Everything else they did was 
bad. His feeling was like a boy’s hatred of a tyrannical father. 
There was no hope for the place. The only thing to do was to get 
out and stay out and never think back. 

So this boy was preconditioned to love America. Here his re- 
bellious adolescent mind found what it hungered for. In the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library a sympathetic old-maid librarian gave him 
the life of Thomas Jefferson. The boy rebel discovered that there 
had been great men who had lived and died for liberty. This was 
the place where he belonged. Jefferson, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln 
became his saints. Then—to his greater joy—he discovered Mark 
Twain, Artemas Ward, Josh Billings. “How fresh, keen, and all- 
round ‘don’t give a damn for nobody’ was that American humor,” 
he wrote many years later, “and always how much more spontane- 
ous and bubbling than the beer-soaked, smoke-laden, mother-in-iaw 
belabored humor of Germany!” 

You see what this leads up to. Europe was hopeless—all bad. 
Writing his final chapter at Christmas time, 1939, Oscar had be- 
fore him the bloody war news. He thought back over all the ruth- 
less rhythm of history. He had been: born during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and here he was writing his final words at the start 
of World War II. In his backward glance he could see periods of 





progress followed by plunges into blood. “But always,” he summed 
up, “somewhere on this earth, was a people who preserved the in- 
heritance of the ra<e and carried it to greater heights. That you, 
my America, will be the carrier of the best of the ages and the 
herald of a better day is the prayer of my heart. Do not permit 
yourself to be sucked into the crimson whirlpool of the Old World. 
The blood of your sons cannot atone for the sins and errors of two 
centuries.” 

There you have the secret of Oscar Ameringer’s isolationism. 
The man had sharp limitations. His Socialism was strictly Amer- 
ican, more than a little genuinely populist. He just didn’t know 
about imperialism, international finance, balance of power, world 
controls. He thought to his dying day that we could build a utopia 
all by ourselves. The man had blind spots, but they were honestly 
come by. There was nothing dishonorable or disloyal about him. 

This is something that we have thought too little about. Per- 
haps much of the isolationism of the Midwest stems from hatred 
similar to Oscar’s. A lot of children and grand children of German 
immigrants may have inherited notions like his. For every pro- 
German among them, there must be hundreds who hate Germany 
so much that they don’t want to think about it. This is something 
which Hitler and Goebbels could not possibly imagine. 


* - 


Populist Socialism 

NE of my ambitions is to inspire some young scholar to write 

a history of American Socialism. The book demands writing. 
The sooner it is written, the better it can be. There are still among 
us some who remember a lot. They helped make history, but they 
don’t write it. Their recollections should be gathered in a living 
record. 

For such a volume Oscar Amevinger’s story offers rich 
materials. The western wing of the American Socialist movement 
was by far the most native, most vital and most exciting. Into it 
went the men and the spirit of the Populists, of the Knights of 
Labor and of Debs’ own American Railway Union. Into it, above 
all, went the boundless optimism and rebellious love of liberty 
which burgeoned along the ever-moving frontier. The story of our 
West will never be complete until someone has chronicled the rise 
and fall of western Socialism. 

A part of this—a small part—I saw. As I read what Oscar 
has written, memories come trooping back. I recall, for example, 
the Socialist camp-meetings. Smart satyrists who belittle the old 
religious revivals know little about the business. Those warm and 
human gatherings of far-scattered toilers on the soil furnished the 
drama which mankind needs. They were the theater, the nightclub, 
the Coney Island of folks from isolated farmsteads. It was not 
the brand of religion that was important. What mattered was 


The proof of this lies in the fact that our Socialist camp- 
meetings were quite as successful as those of the most fanatical 
religionists. In my day I have spoken in many universities and 
churches, but never have I:had more attentive audiences than 
under a wide brown tent in northern Michigan. The farmers’ 
horses lazily switched at flies in the surrounding grove. The long 
tables had been cleared of the remains of the communal feast. 
Under gasoline flares the great audience gathered—each family 
a unit—to hear about Socialism. You had a feeling that with 
people like that scattered across the country, the world could be 
better—must be better. 

Oscar Ameringer saw a good deal of this sort of thing. Hi 
activities covered Oklahoma and large slices of Texas. In his book 
it is all set down with picturesque detail. “The speakers at the 
encampments were Eugene V. Debs and the beloved Walter 
Thomas Mills. There s also Kate Richard O’hare, reared and 
educated on the sun-burned, 
... On the morning of the first day a mixed chorus 
and rehearsed in Socialist songs, 
to familiar melodies. 







u wind-swept plains of western Kansas 
was organized 
usually of Populist origin, sung 
After singing school we conducted economic 
and historical mass lessons. y were exceedingly informal. The 
instructor, in the chair or on the store box on the raised platform, 
then urged the audience on the ground or pine plan! 
questions. ... Both in history and economics we employed economic 
interpretations which have only recently and reluctantly been 
adopted by the centers of higher education. 








iks to ask 








“Dinner over, and dishes washed, the two o'clock meeting 
started under the big tent with singing and instrumental music. 
\ The instrumental music was supplied by myself and three 
sons, and we played only the best, so far as the best can be 
played by brass quartet augmented by a piano. After the 
night meetings, discussions around the glowing campfire contitmed 
into the small hours.” 

This man Ameringer last week regretfolly laid down both 
his clarinet and his pen. The final words of his book are these: 
“And so to sleep in the faith of a better tomorrow, always the 
eternal better tomorrow in spite of night and death.” 








totalitarian Soviet regime with two personal qualifications. 


He is an expert on 


Iranian art and he is the self-styled chairman of the self-styled Committee for Na- 


tional Morale. 


I was never conscious of any lift in personal morale when I read 


Dr. Pope’s long and labor¢d apologies for Stalin’s most ruthless and devious policies 


in The New York Times; Committee for National Demoralization:- might have been a 


more suitable title for the curiously pompous and self-satisfied organization which 


he heads. 


His biography of Litvinoff is demoralizing in every sense of the word. It is bad 


history, bad psychology, bad propaganda for a 
bad cause, the cause of totalitarianism. The 
stamp of the party-line is on every page and 
the stamp of the party-line means innumerable 
downright factual inaccuracies, to use no shorter 
and more unparliamentary term, and a kind of 
perverted genius for unfair and misleading in- 
nuendos and for half- and quarter-truths. Not 
since the Dean cof Canterbury published his 
modernized version of the “Canterbury Tales,” 
his preposterous attempt to palm off a utopia 
that existed only in his own brain as the actual 

state of affairs in Russia, have I come uacross a 
Book so baffling to a reviewer concerned with 
space limitation. ¥ 

Where is one to begin exposing this moun- 
tainous mass of misinformation? It is no 
exaggeration to say that in order to reveal 
all Dr. Pope’s errors, inconsistencies and 
misinterpretations of recent history in gen- 
eral and the career and personality of Lit- 
vinoff in particular one would have to write 
a book of approximately equal length. 

Let’s begin with the picture of the central 
figure in the work, Litvinoff. I am not intimately 
acquainted with Iranian art; but I suspect that 
it must be highly florid and highly fictitious in 
achieving its technical effects, judging from the 
literary devices of Dr. Pope. Here are a few of 
the lush and extravagant tributes which he hands 
out to his hero: 

“He is a statesman above all others in our 
time or perhaps in any other, of whom it 
could be said with reasonable justice, ‘he 
was always right.’. .. It is not sentimental 
or exaggerated to see in the Litvinoff of the 
long battle for collective security more than 
a hint of the tragic hero as conceived in 
classical literature. Above and beyond all 
else Litvinoff is an idealist, even if an 
idealist without illusions. The firm and 
resolute control that he took of his own 
life has endowed him with indispensable 
moral integrity. Even as a young man his 
soul was well knit and all his spiriiual 
battles won. ... The career and achieve- 
ments of Maxim Litvinoff are thus of the 
highest character and worthy of as unquali- 
fied approval as could be given to any human 
being who has had to work dn such confused 
and difficult situations.” 

This, in the vernacular phrase, is quite a 
mouthful. And it is only a meagre sampling of 
the praise which the author heaps on his hero, 
whom he presents as a fantastic and quite in- 
credible combination of Gandhi and Metternich, 
of pure idealist and shrewd power politician. 
One would imagine that a statesman endowed 
with such remarkable qualities of heart and mind 
would have brought a new Golden Age to Human- 
ity, or at least would have enjoyed the unquali- 
fied confidence of the chief of his own state. 
One would have envisaged his 
unbroken series of successes. 








career as an 
UT the record does not bear out this pretty 
picture, which is just as far from reality as 
the vaporing of the Dean of Canterbury are from 
the cruelty and poverty and squalor of Soviet life. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Lit- 
vinoff ever converted his boss Stalin to sincere 





belief in the causes which he championed, in 
words, at Geneva. He associated himself with 
disarmament, collective security, resistance: to 
aggression. Has one heard Stalin, or Litvinoff 
himself, discuss disarmament in recent years? 
Litvinoff sweated over the phrasing of neutrality 
and non-aggression pacts with Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Poland. Stalin broke every 
qne of those pacts at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Litvinoff liked to pose before the forum 
of the League of Nations as the friend and 
champion of small nations. But he was not at 
Geneva when the Soviet Union was expelled from 
the League, for a predatory unprovoked attack 
upon its smaller neighbor Finland. By an ironic 
touch a collection of his speeches was published 
just. as that time under the English title, 
“Against Aggre sion.”> Dr. Pope takes those 
speeches seriousi. 

But apparently the two professions of expert 
on Iranian art and self-appointed guardian of 
national morale are calculated to convey an il- 
lusion of clairvoyance. Dr. Pope is very, very 
sure on points which are highly debatable to 
ordinary mortals. What proof can he offer for 
the statement that “Stalin had not made over- 
tures to the Nazis” during the period preceding 
the German-Soviet Pact ? 

The late Walter Krivitzky, whose sources 
of information were better than Dr. Pope's, 
asserts that there were such overtures, and 
names Stalin’s personal agent in Berlin, a 
fellow-Georgian named David Kandelaki. 
Another example of clairvoyance is the 
statement that “the magnificent affirmation 
of Dunkirk, the British readiness to fight it 
out alone, if necessary, ... attracted an im- 
mense amount of quiet admiration and un- 
publicized hope in Russia.” He does well to 
choose the adjectives “quiet’ ‘and “unpubli- 
cized.” It would not have gone well with 
any Russian in the time of the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact who made his admiration for Great 
Britain articulate or his hope for a change 
in the international situation audible. 

Dr. Pope beats Jonah’s whale as a swallower 
of any yarn, however fantastic or improbable, 
that will bolster up the Stalinite case. He repeats 
the old chestnut that Ribbentrop played phono- 
graph records of Chamberlain’s talk with Hitler 
at Godesberg in order to clinch the argument for 
a Soviet-German deal. Voroshilow, according to 
Dr. Pope, was all steamed up for a “promising 
two-pronged offensive” in the summer of 1939 
when the Poles spoiled it all by their unaccount- 
able reluctance to see Russian troops on their 
territory. The showing of the Red Army in 1941 
does not indicate that it was in any position 


to take the offensive in 1939. 


William C. Bullitt is reviled because he took 


seriously the Soviet pledge to stop the activities 
of the Communist International on Russian soil 
at the time of American recognition of the Soviet 


regime. Like all party-liners and fellow-travellers 
Dr. Pope has an amusing double standard of 


morals. He gives the best of every doubt (and 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


Pan-Europe or Balkanization? 


By ALEXANDER BAIRD 


CRUSADE FOR PAN-EUROPE. By R. N. Coude nhove-Kalergi. 


G. P. Putnuam’s Sons. $3.50. 


S the day of victory approaches in Europe the question of the future of the Conti- 
nent becomes a burning issue. Is the defeat of Germany to be followed, as in 1918, 

by the Balkanization of Europe? Are the petty sovereignties and senseless economic 
barriers, which inevitably mean poverty and war, to be re-established? Or will the 
peoples of Europe, once freed from the Nazi yoke, but with their economies integrated 
as never before, at long last be united in a free federation on the United States or the 


Swiss model? 


From the end of the first World War until 
forced to leave Europe by the Nazi conquests, 
Coudenhove-Kalergi devoted all his energies, and 
his very considerable talents as a writer and a 
diplomat, to the task of converting the leading 
statesmen and the neoples of Europe to the idea 
of a Pan-European Federation. No one has a 
better right to be heard today; as early as 1923 
he warned that unless Pan-Europe became a real- 
itv, the backward and irrational political and 
economic structure of the Continent must become 
the breeding ground for the philosophy of extreme 
nationalism, hatred, and lust for revenge which 
is Nazism, but which in less virulent forms had 
cursed Europe long before Hitler was born. 

The author is of mixed nationality, related on 
his father’s side to the nobility of at least half 
a dozen Eu opeal cou i 1 
Austrian, Greek, Frencl 























mother was Japanese 
both nationalist and 
voted to the liberal 
Not a “comme m I 
either birth or intellect 
and imbued with an id 
have I ( t 
ne 1 € ! 
avoid i¢ 
national é ices, hates ; fea d tha 
only throug! union Ci the ! 
Europe achieve material wellbeing ar 
coming the } iwns or Victims of tl] Great Powe1 

In a moving introduction he recalls the’ high 
nope wl Wi lro Wilsor pre ou 
aroused in the war-torn Europe of 1918. For a 
brief space it was believed that tl vorld “stood 
ut the thr hold of an era withou precedent 
combining the pron e of lasting peace and of 
liberty for all.” But Wilson was defeated by his 
nationalistic coll ru and because he failed to 
trust the democratic forces of the world. As 
Coudenhove-Kalergi writes: 

“Had he used his immense popularity 


among the peoples of Europe who wanted 
peace and bread instead of nationalistic ha- 
treds and revenge .. . had Wilson raised his 
voice over the heads of the peace conference 
to address those anonymous crowds in Britain 





and France, in Germany and Austria, in Italy 
and Poland — those starving and hoping 
crowds who saw in him the messiah—the re- 
sponse would have been tremendous. Wilson 
would have been backed by the young gen- 
eration that wished never again to be sent 
to the trenches, by all the mothers of Europe, 
by almost all idealists, and by the bulk of the 

European intelligentsia.” 

“oday when so many who call themselves lib- 
erals have abandoned themselves to Hitlerian 
racial prejudices in reverse, and are propagating. 
under new names, the old doctrines of power poli- 
tics and imperialism, a book such as “Crusade 
for Pan-Europe” is doubly welcome. 

History should by new have taught us that not 
all revolutions are progressive. And in a world 
in which so many “liberals” have fallen for the 
prejudices and slogans of the reactionaries, we 
should not be surprised to find liberal solutions 
and a liberal temper displayed by those whom we 
might once have called conservatives. It has be- 
come more than ever necessary that we should 
examine ideas and programs on their merits free 
from partisanship. So that even though we may 
disagree with some of the solutions offered it 
this book, we should recognize both the liberal and 
humanitarian temper and the correctness of its 
basic thesis. 

The Communists are bitterly opposed to the 
idea of European Federation. Others, who have 
fallen for the concept not of a Russian but of an 
Anglo-American century, will also oppose Euro- 
pean Federation and a constructive peace in 
Europe. But it is clear that a divided Europe, 
or a Europe split up into spheres of interest as 
between the victors, must mean a third world 
war. Even if this time the “Balkanization of 
Europe” is cloaked by revolutionary slogans, o1 
ecommended to us as the only settlement whicl 
accords with the principle of “legitimacy,” in 
reality it must mean setting out once more upon 
the dreary and tragic road to bigger and better 
wars. 

It is also to be recommended for its vivid and 
pleasing style and for its records of intimate con- 


versations and clear character sketches of the 
leading statesmen who held the destiny of Europe 


in their hands before the darkness of Nazi con- 


quest blotted out the European scene, 


Juside and Out 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


y® old chronicler Matthew Low has taken the high road to the 

wars that makes five in The New Leader’s service flag. 
. -» Good luck, feller! ... 

« * % 

Literati and Potpourri 

ILLIAM J. Evjue, editor of the Madison “Capital Times,” has 

come out for Wendell Willkie. Evjue is a former Progressive 
Party leader in Wisconsin who split with the LaFollette brothers 
on the interventionist issue. He is a national board member of 
the UDA and a well-known Midwest liberal. Monroe Sweet- 
land, national director of CIO War Relief and a popular figure 
in CIO, has resigned to take an overseas job. His successor is 


Hillman-appointee Leo Perlis. Allen Nevins of Columbia 
University is in New Zealand as special representative of 


the OW, . 

The Justice Department may soon start proceedings against 
John L. Lewis on income tax charges. The case revolves about an 
alleged deal between Lewis and an Illinois mine operator who was 
fighting the A.F.ofL. union. The legalism involves an improperly 
reported tax return by the mine owner and the question of Lewis’s 
part in this evasion. Springfield Grand Jury refused to return an 
indictment last week, reported matter to N.L.R.B. Letters 
between U. S. and foreign countries including Mexico and Canada 
are being inspected by Office of Censorship which takes interesting 
material or data, marks them intercept and circulates them in 
government agencies. 

Max Zaritsky, Millinery Workers Union head, failed to show 
up at Free World trade union discussion when Joe Curran and 
Mike Quill were announced as other speakers. ... The Perspectives 
group in the Socialist Party, headed by Lillian Symes and Travers 
Clement, has decided to cease functioning as a group within the 
S.P. and play an educational role “as a tendency within the 
general radical movement.” A statement on its position has gone 
out to many non-party radicals.... 


Covering the Right-Wing Axis 
HO™eER CAPEHART, wealthy manufacturer who has flirted 
with pro-fascist groups. will run for the Senate next year in 
the Midwest, as will Carl Mote, president of an Indiana Utilities 
Co. and Republican chieftain, who has also been friendly with 
pro-fascist propagandists. Senator Wheeler is ready to start 
his one-man probe of “Under Cover,” John Roy Carlson’s best 
selling expose. In one of her newsletters, Mrs. Dilling bobbed up 
with the statements that Carlson’s real name was “Ashkanan.” 
Several weeks later Senator Wheeler made the same charge. Carl- 





son’s real name, as is publicly known, is Derounian and he is an 
Armenian Catholic. Mrs. Dilling’s fabrication sought to insinuate 
that Carlson is a Jew whose name is derived from Ashkneazi (the 
general name denoting German Jews)... . 

Several more indictments are slated in the Federal prosecutions 
including a man who has been known as America’s intellectual 
fascist and a Hollywood pro-fascist who has been circulating 
leaflets charging that he had been blacklisted in Hollywoou by 
“the Jews.” ... 

Is Guy Jeunemann, friend of Joe McWilliams and Christian 
Fronter, who worked for Senator Nye as an investigator in his 
movie probe last year, now on Governors Island handling con- 
fidential material? 

Frank Waldrop, managing editor of -atterson’s 
Washington Times-Herald, who has been sniping at New 
Dealers in important war jobs because they were not in the 
Army, was at West Point and received five years of military 
training at government expense. Although only 35 when the 
draft law was passed, he has never volunteered for service... . 
Two men he hounded into the Army were later discharged 
for physical disabilities. 

Captain Joe Patterson, publisher of the Daily News, has been 
telling Canadians that he is not “anti-British.” The Ottawa 
Journal reported the speech: “The policy of the News,” Capt. 
Patterson stated, “frankly was ‘America First’ and if Canadians 
thought they smelled an anti-British taint in it, then their noses 
were out of joint.” 


Cissie 


Commie Round-up 

UST reading for an understanding of! Communist politics: 

Fred Woltman’s revealing articles in the World-Telegram on 
the tactics used by Communist candidates for City Council. Ap- 
peals were conducted on racial and national lines, with little 
reference to Communist affiliation or to municipal problems. Negro 
Ben Davis placed half page ads in Harlem papers but didn’t men- 
tion the fact that he was a Communist candidate; Cacchione in 
Brooklyn called himself “the Son of the Italian-Americans.” .. . 

Reapportionment has cut Vito Marcantonio out of his district 
in East Harlem. The boys in the back room now say that Mare- 
antonio will invade Martin Kennedy’s Congressional district which 
covers part of west side, while A. Clayton Powell, ambitious Negro 
leader, who has travelled with the party-line to further his ambi- 
tions, will run for Congrss from Harlem, Marcantonio, it is said, 
has his eyes on the ’45 mayoralty. ... 

The International Executive Board of the American News- 
paper Guild will soon start an investigation of the collective 
bargaining procedures of the New York local, which has been in 
party-line hands. 

Ed Cheyfitz, who was part of the C.P. group in the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, is now one of the opposition to Reid Robin- 
son, one of the leading figures in the Communist-controlled union 
bloc. Robinson is on his way out of the union. ... In his new book, 
Facts and Fascism (page 127), George Seldes claims that “In 
Fact” forced Willkie to repudiate Coughlin’s support in 1940. 
Seldes has his facts wrong. New Leader reporters Walter K. 
Lewis and Jean Daren put the question to Willkie openly at a 
press conference in October 1940 at the Hotel Commodore. Later 
Social Justice attacked Walter Lewis. The 
Seldes. 
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Rand School Press Announces— 


Germany: To Be 
Or Not To Be? 


By GERHART H. SEGER 
and SIEGFRIED K. MARCK 


The authors, Anti-Nazists from the start (one 
a member of the last free Reichstag later an 
inmate of a concentration camp; the other a 
Professor of Philosophy, ousted and driven 
into exile) write as loyal Americans, as Social 
Democrats, and as spokesmen for the enslaved 
“other Germany.” Their work is frank, factual, 
and timely. 





Price, $2.00 | 
| 











Germany Uses Argentina to 


Ramirez Seeks to Gain 


Argentine Gold in U.S. 


By Dr. MAX WINKLER 
Professor of Economics, City College. New York. 
ESARLY in October came an announcement by “unimpeachable 
diplomatic sources” that on or before October 26th Argentina 
would break with the Axis in “compliance with the terms of the 
Pan-American agreements to which Argentina is. a signatory.” 
But the attitude of the southern republic towards the United 
Nations has not changed. On the contrary, there are definite signs 
of increased pro-Axis activities. 

It was felt at the time that the appointment of a new Argentine 
envoy to Washington, as well as the return of the United States 
Ambassador to Argentina, were connected with the prospects for 
improved relations. It was also believed that conditions in Italy, 
the -position of the Vatican and the granting by Portugal of air 
and naval bases on the Azores to Great Britain might have been 
responsible for the reported change in Argentina. 

Those who viewed the Argentine situation more realistically, 
asked why Argentina was delaying this action. They suspected 
that since United Nations diplomacy in regard to Argentina had 
been wrong in the past, it is not impossible that it might again 
be wrong. They recalled, for example, the enthusiasm which 
greeted the fall of the Castillo regime and the success of the 
Rawson-Ramirez coup, only to be followed by realization that if 
any change had taken place in Argentina’s foreign policy, it was 
for the worse. 

In view of the admitted strategic importance of Bolivia 
from the point of view of hemispheric defense, recent activi- 
ties there on the part of Argentina deserve more than passing 
notice. It has been reliably reported that the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina, the government-owned bank of issue of the 
Republic, is in the process of establishing a branch in Bolivia, 
which will be the second venture on the part of the institution 
outside Argentina. For many years the bank has maintained 
an agency at Asuncion, capital of Paraguay. Since the eco- 
nomic and financial relations between Argentina and Paraguay 
are believed to be very close, resulting undoubtedly from the 
a¢fivities of the Argentina National Bank in that republic, 
it is not unlikely that the primary reason for going into Bolivia 
is to establish similarly close connections with that republic, 
and thus exert more influence upon Bolivia’s economic life. 
Being a government institution, the Banco de la Nacion is 
very closely connected with the present administration, as it 
has been with the Castillo regime which preceded the Ramirez 
government which followed almost immediately after the 
overthrow of Castillo and the establishment of a temporary 
government under Rawson. 

The German element in Bolivia has played a very influential 
and important part in the economic, financial and political strue- 
ture of the country. To what extent the influx of funds from 
Argentina will increase such influence is difficult to state. It would 
be of interest to ascertain what percentage of the total deposits 
of the bank, aggregating in excess of 2% billion pesos, are 
represented by funds of Axis nations with whom Argentina is 


still maintaining political and 
Old-Fashioned 





economic relations. The Argen- 
tinian who has been entrusted 
with the work incident upon the 
creation of an agency in Bolivia 
is Emilio G. Rossler, a name 
which does not sound genuinely 
Argentine. However, this need 
not prove anything. 


HY has Argentina chosen 
the present to expand its 
financial activities and why has 
she selected Bolivia? The latter 
pro-Nazi dictator of Ar- is of great importance to the 
gentina, has recently de- United States. With the loss of 
clared that he hopes the de- the Dutch Indies, Burma and 
mocracies will win the war. Siam, Bolivia is virtually the 
This lip-service to democracy, only country which produces 
a vain vocal gesture toward tin—so vital to the war effort. 
- the: United States, “collosus Is Argentina’s move the fore- 
of the North,” is in complete runner of more significant de- 
éontradiction to Ramirez’ do- velopments in the realm of 
mestic and foreign policies. Pan-American affairs? Is the 
His. tyrannical regime pur- move, assuming that it has 
sues a political line that is a been or is about to be taken, 
peculiar brand of old-fash- known to the Administration in 
ioned South American mili- Washington and the countless 
tary dictatorship with fascist agents and agencies engaged in 
trimmings. the furthering of cultural and 
One of the reasons Ramirez economic relations between the 
stubbornly refuses to follow United States and the twenty 
the example of other South republics South of the Rio 
American dictators who have Grande ? And if so, what meas- 
suddenly espoused democracy ures is the United States going 
ahd broken with the Axis, is to adopt to neutralize Argen- 
given by Max Winkler in this tina’s move ?_ Why has _ not 
Gattis: something similar been done by 
As former advisor to the 


the Administration ? 
‘ : It is significant that almost 
Senate Committee on Bank- | fouy weeks have elapsed since 
ing, he is well equipped to 
fathom the meanings of 


the publication of the report 
; ; relative to the impending break 
the financial maneuvers of 
Ramirez. 


RESIDENT RAMIREZ, 





between Argentina and_ the 
Axis powers. In the meantime, 
Argentina has succeeded in 
arranging for the transfer to Argentina of all the gold held for its 
account »y the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, with the first 
shipment already on its way to Buenos Aires. One wonders whether 
the announcement concerning a possible rupture with Axis coun- 
tries on the part of Argentina might not have been prompted by 
a desire on the part of Argentina to gain sufficient time to arrange 
for the transfer of Argentine gold to Buenos Aires, and thus evade 
the freezing of Argentine funds in the United States. 

The situation is reminiscent of developments in Italy imme- 
diately after the ousting of I] Duce. For nearly seven weeks the 
Allied have hesitated to take any drastic 
measures in the country. This gave the Germans ample time to 
move into Italy sufficient equipment and armed forces to put un 
a more effective resistance against the Allied troops, which would 
not have been possible if the Anglo-American forces had exploiteu 
speedily the gains which they secured at the time I] Duce was 
forced to resign. 

* Attention might perhaps be directed to the recent censure of 
Argentina by the Washington Administration in connection with 
the suppression of certain minority newspapers in Argentina. 
Although the ban is reported to have been lifted shortly before 
the Washington protest was officially presented to the Ramirez 
‘Governmert, it was felt that the protest had accomplished con- 
crete results. This interpretation is completely refuted by an 
announcement which has just been made that President Ramirez 
Gustavo Martinez Zuviria as Minister of Justice 
ppointee is one of the most notorious 
America, having written 








powers appear to 


has appointed Dr. 
and Public Instruction. The a 
anti-democratic pamphleteers in all Latin 
scurrilous undemocratic 


His writings are somewhat reminiscent of the Franconian Streicher. 
direct answer which Ramirez made 


This, apparently, was the more 
to Washington. 


“ua End of Vatican Diplomacy ? iim: 


USTRIA was singled out by Eden, Hull, and Molotov as 

a proving ground for joint action by the United Nations, 
and assured of democratic self-determination and independ- 
ence after the war. 

Austria is a Catholic country, 
of an experiment in clerical fascism under Dolfuss. 

The Catholic Heirarchy in the United States has just 
issued sharply-worded misgivin,.s about the 

All this gives rise to speculation: 


and it was once the scene 


Moscow pact. 


Ie the State Department abandoning the appease 


ment policy in its Vatican diplomacy / 
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literature under the name of Hugo Wast. 
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Solon Reports 





What the British Army Thinks About Italy 


By S. L. SOLON 


New Leader Correspondent; War Correspondent 
for London News Chronicle. 
ITH the British Eighth Army, October 14.—By 
Mail.—This is an effort to report what the soldiers 
of the British Eighth Army are saying about Italy, 
the Italian government of Marshal Badoglio and Allied 
relations with the government. 

First it must be said that the British soldiers—in 
fact all the Allied troops—are in the great mass gen- 
erous-and kindly in their attitude to the Italian people. 
They do not bluster, they do not condescend, they do 
not act like conquerors. 

Many of them genuinely like the people here. They 
visit Italian homes, dine out with Italian friends and 
fumble through pocket dictionaries to learn the 
language. 

Some soldiers have not these interests—they prefer 
to remain apart. They do so quietly, considerately, 
with no demonstrative hostility. They are in Italy not 
because they wanted to go sightseeing, but because 
of the necessities of war. 

In talking to British soldiers about the, political 
issues which now revolve. around Allied-Italian rela- 
tions, I have found very little bitterness entering into 
their comment. Instead, their different viewpoints are 
well-reasoned and amazingly well-informed. 

* ot * 

T would be fallacious to try to give you a “typical” 

attitude, for the simple reason that there are as 
many different attitudes among soldiers as there are 
among civilians. Instead, let me give you several 
reactions to the Italian problem as I have heard sol- 
diers express them. 

One soldier, who was in the desert fighting against 
the Italians from the beginning, who went througn 
the Sicilian campaign and was with the first. units to 
invade Italy, told me: “Italy went. to war against us. 
With bad luck that might have turned the scales 
against us and many of the Italian people would be 
cheering Mussolini as a wise and audacious leader 
who struck while the iron was hot. That goes for the 
present Italian Government too, 

“But we managed to defeat Italy—that does not 
mean we should start kicking Italians around, but also 
we should not take avowals at face value. 

“I hope Italians will co-operate against the Germans. 
But they will have to go a long way before I am 
convinced that they have any special affection for us 
or democracy, and I would not count too much on 
their help.” 

Other soldiers are inclined to draw a distinction be- 
tween that people and their government. One said: 
“The argument now goes that Fascism did not repre- 
sent the people, that Mussolini took Italy into the 
war, and so on. 

“What guarantee have we now that Badoglio rep- 
resents the people, or that with some new deal of the 
cards another government won’t be saying that Ba- 
doglio represented nobody and they are the real peo- 
ple’s government ? Badoglio was not elected; he is 
ruling by decrees; he was appointed by the same 
King who appointed Mussolini.” 

* * 2 
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CONSIDERABLE number of soldiers accept the 
doctrine cf military expediency. “If .we can, end 
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the war sooner and save lives by making use of 
characters who were enemies in the past, we would 
be fools not to do so” is the way they expressed it. 

Others don’t accept the argument. “If we are ready 
to make unprincipled alliances on the doctrine that 
lives are worth more than principles, why did we 
go to war in the first place?” a Canadian soldier said 
when we were discussing the problem in Potenza. “We 
could have saved more lives by giving in to Fascist 
demands.” 

* * * 

IGHTH Army News, which reflects the mood of 

a large body of soldiers, wrote on September 9, 
after the Italian surrender under the leader title THEY 
ASKED FOR IT, THEY’VE GOT IT: “We did not 
want war with the Italian people. There can be no 
doubt that a considerable body of Italian people wanted 
war with us. 

“They thought it would be an easy thing. They thought 
they were on a get-rich-quick scheme. The British 
Commonwealth stood alone. 

“France was prostrate and a suitable victim for the 
Italian armies. Churchill appealed to the Italian people. 
He even appealed to Mussolini. His appeals went un- 
heeded. 

“Italian airmen volunteered for reids on London. 
In this office there are copies of magazines with 
gloating Italian captions beneath pictures of bombed 
British cities.” 

And in satiric vein Eighth Army News makes sol- 
diers smile with this: “It is quite obvious if you talk 
to the average Italian that they were always our 
friends. The fact that they cheered the declaration of 
war was merely a coincidence. They thought Mussolini 
was talking about a football match. 

“None’' of them liked the Fascists. There were, in 
fact, very few Fascists in Italy and a lot of people 
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liked Fascists ae 


wore the uniform because they were told it was a 
branch of the Boy Scouts. 

“If Britain had fallen with France the Italian people 
would have treated us with kindness and considera- 
tion; would have brought shiploads of wheat into the 
country and paid huge prices for beer and silk stock- 
ings and handed out cigarettes to us.” 

There are soldiers who readily approve the policy 
of making Italy a collaborator, but who cannot under- 
stand why the Allies don’t make use of Italians who 
were known anti-Fascists, fighting courageously against 
Mussolini when it was perilous te do so. : 

In Bari, durtjg a discussion, a soldier said: “Of 
course, we should make use of what fighting resources 
there are still left in Italy, but why don’t we support 
real democrats—there are enough of them around who 
fought Fascism underground—there are radicals who 
have spent many years in prison because of it—in- 
stead of men who were either passive or active sup- 
porters of Fascism when its stock was going up? 

“Why do we act as if the democrats and radicals of 
Italy are all suspicious characters while we hold 
the hands of men who at least share some responsi- 
bility for Italy’s entrance into the war?” 

* k * 
HE British soldier, like the average Italian, “sees 
that very little has changed in Italy as far as 
the Government is concerned. There is still no de- 
mocracy, most of the old Fascist appointees, except 
for those at the very top, are still in office. : 

Italian political life has changed a few tags and is 
turned toward the Allies for inspiration, but apart 
from that the broad democratic principles are still in 
abeyance. That is why the Allied soldiers in Italy: 
follow developments with quizzical interest, and won-, 
der what is really happening after all. 
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By BEN HALPERN 

a leery is a book to be written some day after the war 

is over on the attitude of some of the chief United 

Nations to the Jews. It will cover a‘wide territory and 

touch on many sore spots; but on none so sore as the 

so-called White Paper policy of Great Britain with regard 
to Palestine. 

The White Paper policy has restricted land sales to 
Jews in all but one-twentieth of Palestine west of the 
Jordan. It also has restricted Jewish immigration into 
Palestine to a top limit of 10,000 per year for the pasi 
four years (plus an additional 5,000 yearly officially desig- 
nated as for refugees); and it provided that by the end 
of March 1944, at the end of the fifth year, additional 
Jewish immigrants would be admitted to Palestine only 
if “the Arabs of Palestine” consent. 

On November 10, Colonial Minister Stzantey an- 
nounced that in view of the fact that wartime difficul- 
ties had prevented the annual quotas from. being 
filled the deadline of April, 1944, would be ignored. 
The basic provisions of the White Paper were re- 
affirmed, however; and when an. additional 31,000 
immigrants have been admitted, the Jewish Na- 
tional Home is finally and officially, according to the 
White Paper. to be closed against the Jews. 

Will Britain actually insist on carrying out the White 
Paper policy to the end? If one takes the leading per- 
sonages of the British Cabinet at their word, the chances 
would seem to be very slight. The White Paper itself was 
given to the world on May 17, 1939, by the now discredited 
Chamberlain Cabinet. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on this 
document, Winston Churchill declared, “I should feel 
myself personally embarrassed in the most acute 
manner if I lent myself, by silenee or inaction, to what 
I must regard as an act of renudiation” lof the Bal- 
fevr pledges]. Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal Party 
chief, phrased his disavowal of the policy in the fol- 


The End of Palestine as a Jewish Homeland ? 
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lowing way, during the March 6, 1940, debate on the 

Palestine land sales’ restrictions: 

“What a moment to inflict fresh wrongs on the 
tortured, humiliated, suffering Jewish peaple, who are 
exerting themselves to help us in this war, who are 
rendering us great services. . . 

The Labor Party members of the present British Cabine?’ 
are, presumably, bound by the policy of their party. In 
the very month when the White Paper was first issued, 
the British Labor Party Conference at Southport called 
upon the government “to rescind the White Paper policy 
ind to reopen the gates of Palestine for Jewish immigra- 
tion in accordance with the country’s absorptive capacity” 
demands which the Labor Party has emphatically repeated 
at succeeding conferences. Morrison, Attlee, and Cripps 
have, in addition, specifically stated their own categorical 
opposition to the White Paper policy. 

The White Paper is thus a document which was adopted 
by the British Parliament only by dint of every means of 
pressure known to the wily Chamberlain, over the out- 
spoken opposition of those who now head the British gov- 
ernment. It was never approved by the Council of the 
League of Nations or by the United States, whose treaty 
rights entitle it to be consulted before fundamental 
changes in the mandate terms are made. It was unani- 
mously disapproved by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion as in conflict with the accepted understanding of the 
Palestine mandate. 

* 

O move has been made in three years to restore the 

Palestine administration to a legal basis and to its 

original purpose. On the contrary, the White Paper 
restrictions on Jewish immigration have been reasserted 
by the British War Cabinet—at least. for the duration of 
the war. The reason given for maintaining a policy to 
which the present Cabinet leaders once declared themselves 
unalterably opposed is the old one—appeasement! For 
fear of stirring up the Arabs, Jewish refugees who escaped 
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Jewish Defense Corps. in Palestine. erecting barbed- wire barriers. 





Hitler and entered Palestine were deported to Mauritius. 
The British government went into the Bermuda Confer- 
ence on Refugees with the fixed determination not.to per- 
mit any talk of opening Palestine—and thus contributed 
to a moral fiasco. In Palestine itself the local. British 
administration is sparing no effort to prejudice the future 
against the growth of the Jewish National Home. It is 
building post-war reconstruction plans in terms of the 
White Paper; talking of cutting back Palestine’s remark- 
ible wartime industrial development; and letting no op- 
portunity pass to calumniate the Jewish community. 

Jews are asked not to raise political questions during 
the war. But at the same time, the British goveitnment 
is encouraging a variety of schemes tor Arab federations, 
affecting the future of Palestine, without the Jews being 
consulted or considered. The only difference between vari- 
ous Arab plans with regard to the Jews in Palestine is as 
to when their doom is to be publicly announced. Ibu Saud 
insists that the Jews’ goose must be cooked, and publicly, 
before further details are gone into; Nahas Pasha of 
Egypt wants to arrange for Arab cooperation first. 

Britain itself, through Foreign Secretary Eden, has 
promised to consider favorably any scheme for Arab fed- 
eration generally agreed upon by Arabs—and all such 
schemes include Palestine. Our own country is also be- 
coming involved in oil ventures in Saudi Arabia and ae- 
cording to Drew Pearson has shown a remarkable com- 
plaisance to proposals that for the time being Jews should 
be made to shut up about Palestine. It will be remem- 
bered that the White Paper itself promises to liquidate 
the Jewish National Home next March only if the Arabs 
of Palestine do not consent to further immigration; noth- 
ing there about the Arabs of Egypt or Saudi Arabia. 

In 1938, at the Evian Conference for Refugees—an- 
other wretched failure—the plan to close down Palestine 
to Jewish refugees was made palatable by projects for 
Jewish mass settlement in every conceivable quarter of 
the globe. Today nobody talks about such projects as an 
outlet for the immediaie post-war pressure of Jews seek- 
ing a home outside Europe. It is clear that if any such 
plan is put into effect, its “absorptive capacity” for immi- 
grants right after the war would be infinitesimal; and 
only after years of preparation and large investments 
could even a moderate influx be accommodated, 

Our own country is being urged to admit refugees tem- 
porarily—until six months after the war; with what suc- 
cess time alone can tell. But there is not the slightest 
possibility that we will open our doors to uprooted aliens 
permanently after the war. What is true of the United 
States goes for all the Americas, as a recent “demographic 
conference” in Mexico City conclusively demonstrated. The 
chief concern of all participants in that conference was 
how to guard against too many or unwanted types of post- 
war immigrants. 

No; for emigrating Jews Palestine will be about the 
only possible destination immediately after the war. It 
may be that, if Great Britain, for reasons of misjudged 
expediency, and our own government, try to enfordée the 
White Paper policy, a large number of Jews will be kept 
out of Palestine for a while. 

The result of such a policy would be that masses of 
Jews who have survived Hitler, will be condemned to fur- 
ther misery until the policy 1s abandoned. In the end they 
will either have to be admitted to Palestine to lead a 
normal life, or they will continue to be a problem to the 
United Nations and a burden upon their conscience, 
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CONFLICT and compromise are the foundation stones of the American way of life. 

The dynamic force in American historical development has been the ever con- 
tinuing conflict between opposing groups,classes, interests and areas. The unifying 
force which has kept these contending el2ments from flying at each other’s throats 
or flying off in all directions has been the deep-seated willingness of the Americans 


to prefer compromise to combat. 


Symbolic of the part that compromise has played in American history is 
the hoary tradition that the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 was saved only through 


compromise. Historians of the constitutional 
convention long told a dramatic story of the 
Founding Fathers wrestling mightily with one 
another over the terms of the constitution. 
“Even from the meager notes of Madison,” once 
wrote A. C. McLaughlin, “we can see something 
of the excitement, the feeling only half sup- 
pressed, the grim determinatien of those trying 
days.” 

Over and over, writers on the constitution 
told the story of large states lined up against 
small, of Southern States against Northern, 
of agricultural interests opposing commercial. 
With painstaking zeal these writers searched 
the sketchy record to emerge with lists of com- 
promises—the “great” or “Connecticut” com- 
promise over representation, the “three-fifths” 
compromise over counting slaves, the compro- 
mise gn commerce and navigation, the compro- 
mises over the election of the president, the 
powers of the Senate, the very clauses of the 
final draft. And, frequently, to cap the whole 
structure of patchwork, these imaginative com- 
mentators, with an enthusiasm rivaling that of 
a sports broadcaster, added the bill of rights as 
the final compromise of the whole _ breath- 
taking bout. 

As a symbol of the significance of com- 
promise in American life, the picture of the 
embattled Fathers behind the stone walls of 
Philadelphia has it uses. As a statement 
of fact, the picture had two defects: it 
wasn’t true, and it missed the point! 


* * F 


The Constitution 
And a Middle Road 
ORE than three decades ago a young upstart 
named Chat.es Beard, ignoring the tradi- 
tional story, pushed his inquiries into the nature 
of the Philadelphia convention beyond Madi- 
son’s notes. Armed with the lethal weapon of 
scholarship, he sneaked up behind the fifty-five 
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HE creators of our 

Constitution were 
not philosophers but 
business men, landlords, 
and speculators. They 
were concerned with 
the practical financial 
effects of government 
on their-own interests. 
They were afraid of ex- 
cessive democracy and 
of excessive centrali- 
zation of power. The 
Constitution was a com- 
promise between con- 
flicting economic interests as well as be- 
tween these fears. 

This has special interest for us today. 
We are about to attempt to draft some sort 
of “constitution” of a world federation. 
It too will be a compromise between con- 
flicting national economic interests and be- 
tween fears of too much democracy—with 
its revolutionary implications — and too 
great centralization of power. We, too, 
need such checks and balances in the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations, as the 
Founding Fathers put into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Federalist, and Beard’s two books 
on our Constitution and American tradi- 
tions, can serve as a guide in seeking the 
middle road between the ultra-reactionaries 
and the ultra-revolutionaries. 
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members of the convention, and held them up 
while he rifled their pockets. (For information 
of this description of Beard as highwayman, 
eonsult Nicholas Murray Butler or William 
Howard Taft.) Young Beard discovered that 
the Founding Fathers were shippers, merchants, 
and speculators in land and public securities. 
Five-sixths of them, it appeared, were financially 
interested in the outcome of their work at 
Philadelphia. 

In the light of this revelation, the theory 
that the convention was saved only through 
a long series of compromises collapsed. The 
Founding Fathers had no intention of leaving 
Philadelphia without a constitution. They were 
agreed upon the necessity for a stronger gov- 
ernment than the old Articles of Confederation, 
and they were agreed on the economic ends 
which that government should serve. Their 
compromises—-and there were compromises, to 
be sure—were over the best political means to 
achieve their economic objectives. 

But neither Beard nor the earlier com- 
mentators presented the whole story of com- 
promise and the constitution. The truth is 
that the whole constitution—the entire new 
government which the Founding Fathers 
constructed—was a compromise between 
two sets of fears. The men at Philadelphia 
were alike afraid of democratic excess and 
of military dictatorship. The constitution 
they drafted sought a middle road between 
these dangerous paths. 

The story of the Founders’ fear of democracy 
is familiar enough. Alexander Hamilton thought 
the people a great beast, Elbridge Gerry be- 
lieved the evils of the day flowed from an “ex- 
cess of democracy,” and gouty Gouverneur Mor- 
ris grew apoplectic in contemplating the rabble. 
The constitution reflected their apprehensions, 
and was filled with checks against the leveling 
spirit. 

Far less familiar is the other danger con- 
fronting the Founding Fathers. Throughout 
the revolutionary and the Confederation periods, 
many men wanted a strong national govern- 
ment whose coercive authority would rest upon 
the army. In the September number of the 
Political Science Quarterly, Professor Merrill 
Jensen discusses “The Idea of a National Gov- 
ernment during the American Revolution.” He 
shows Hamilton regarding the army as an 
“essential cement to the Union,” and proposing 
a conjunction of the public creditors and the 
army officers to strengthen the government. 








Gouverneur Morris, Generals Knox, Schuyler, 

McDougall, Gates, and Greene were all familiar 

with schemes to use the army in a coup d’etat. 
~ * ~ 

“Left-Wing" Not 

Represented 

URVEYING the situation, Charles A. Beard, 

in The Republic, concludes “that there were 
three parties to the [constitutional] struggle. 
Besides the radicals and the conservatives there 
Was an influential group .on the extreme right 
of the conservatives—a group that was ripe 
and ready for a resort to the sword. ... Had 
the movement for forming a new Constitution 
by peaceful processes failed, there is no doubt 
in my mind that the men of the sword would 
have made a desperate effort to set up a dic- 
tatorship by arms.” 

The constitutional convention was actuat- 
ed as much by a desire to head off the mili- 
tarists as to protect the member’s interests 
against the radicals. Commentators have 
long pointed out that the old left wing of 
the Patriot party in the Revolution was not 
represented at Philadelphia. Tom Jefferson, 
Pat Henry, Sam Adams, and Tom Paine 
were not there—and the commentators, bor- 
rowing Henry’s phrase, have “smelled a rat” 
in the circumstance. 

But equally significant is the omission of 
army officers from the convention’s roster. 
Washington, Hamilton, Mifflin and Charles 
Pinckney had held commissions duving the 
tevolution, but Knox, and Gates, and the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati were absent. The con- 
vention was made up of civilians with civilian 
interests, and the constitution they adopted 
threw careful safeguards about the military 
power. 

Once the constitution was drafted, its pro- 
ponents set about to convince the country it 
should be adopted. The most important literary 
product of the campaign was the Federalist 
Papers, a series of 85 essays by Hamilton, Jay, 
Madison. The Founding Fathers had talked 
little history and less philosophy in the conven- 
tion, but these three advocates of the constitu- 
tion dipped deep into the well of history to draw 
up precedent and argument for the new govern- 
ment. To contemporaries and to posterity their 
essays have become the authoritative exposition 
of the founders’ intentions. 

* * * 
The Problems of 
1788 in 1943 

HUNDRED and fifty-five years after the 

campaign to adopt the constitution finds the 

nation confronted with a chaos somewhat com- 
parable to that of 1788. If, today, there is less 
fear of democracy, there is more real and sub- 
stantial fear of an American dictatorship. More- 
over, again and again, in one form or another, 
someone is constantly raising the question 
whether a constitution framed for a compara- 
tively simple rural society is fitted for the com- 
plexities of an industrial nation. Peddlers of 
panaceas are offering quack remedies, and con- 
firmed pessimists are convinced that the Amer- 
ican ship will be wrecked upon the rocks of 
either Communism or Fascism. Now, if never 
before, the American, system needs critical 
analysis, 

Fortunately, the analysis needed has come 
from the pen of America’s ablest scholar. 
Charles A. Beard, who has studied the 
American experience deeper and better than 
any other man, has written a new “Federal- 
ist.” Although he has borrowed title and 
form from Plato, his “The Republic: Conver- 
sations on Fundamentals” (New York. 
Viking Press. 1943. Pp. 365. $3.00) is no 
disquisition on the ultimate verities. The 
method may be the manner of Socrates, but 
the substance is the stuff of Hamilton and 
Madison. 

The conceit of picturing his neighbors 
gathered in intimate conversation about his 
fireside discussing the nature of the American 
government enables Beard to avoid both the 
usual dreary trappings of scholarship and the 
partial presentation of polemics. Into the 
mouths of his imaginary neighbors, Beard puts 
the commentaries and the queries of the critics, 
the confused, and the reactionaries. To answer 
them—always politely and with consideration 
—the philosopher brings the wisdom distilled 
from a lifetime of scholarship. 

“No other theme of national policy,” Beard 
told his neighbors at the beginning of their 
weekly visits, “is so important to us as constitu- 
tionalism—the civilian way of living together 
in the Republic, the way of preserving our 
liberties and the decencies of social intercourse 
against the frenzies of the despotic and violent 
temper. How to preserve the idea of constitu- 
tional processes and keep it anchored firmly in 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 

HIS morning I wrote the following in my 
Diary: Suppose that one of my great-great- 
grandsons should have inherited my love of 
historical speculations; then what would he be 
apt to write at the end of this century conceri- 
ing our great diplomatic vietory in Moscow in 
October of the year of Grace 19432 And after 
due contemplation I turned out the following 
imaginary chapter from his History of the Last 
Hundred years as published in the year 2048: 


HEN the results of the Moscow conference 

of October 1943 became known in America 
they were greeted with general enthusiasm. 
They were considered a great personal triumph 
for the venerable statesman Mr. Cordell Hull. 
lt was said that from that moment on a gen- 
uine and general cooperation between the Allies 
would become more than the possibility it had 
been during the first years of the war and that 
Hitler was now doomed to defeat. 

To a certain extent this was true. The Allies 
of the West could never hope to destroy the 
armies of the Nazi Fuehrer unless they could 
depend upon continued help from Russia. For 
Russia, accustomed to centuries of slaughter, 
was much less careful about its manpower than 
were these nations of the West where the respect 
for the rights of the individual had made the 
average general very careful about the number 
of his soldiers that he exposed to death or 
mutilation. 

At Moscow the Allies, America and England 
had obtained the definite promise of continued 
Russian cooperation for which they hoped. In 
that respect the Moscow confer- 
ence was undoubtedly a great 
step forward. But the Allies 
were obliged to pay a terrific 
price for Mr. Joseph Stalin’s 
_ help. And that was one aspect 
£ ~~ my of the case that was completely 

overlooked by most Americans. 
For the American public schools 
and newspapers had trained the American peo- 
ple for a century and a half in a method of 
what we might call an a-historical way of think- 
ing, and they were blissfully unaware of what 
had actually happened. While the venerable 
Secretary of State who had no first-hand knowl- 
edge of either Europe or its history fell into 
the trap that had been set for him on the shores 
of the Moskwa river. 





van Loon 
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The Vision of Peter the Great 
ET, he might well have suspected some such 
trap for Russia’s program, for the future of 
the Slavic race had been known for more than 
three hundred years. The so-called Farewell 
Message of Peter the Great had of course long 
been exposed as a fake. Peter had never been 
a very literary kind of prson. He could read 
and write but he rarely indulged in the painful 
luxury of putting his thoughts to paper. And 
historians, from the very beginning had doubted 
the authenticity of that so-called “Last Will and 
Testament of the Great Piotr” in which the 
Tzar was supposed to have laid down the future 
aspirations of the nation he had just founded. 
But even without this spurious document all 
the world knew what the Russian people hoped 
to obtain for themselves. They wanted open 
windows towards the East and the West and 
the South. They already had a small open win- 
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Clasped hands 
dow towards the North but that was of no 
earthly good to them as the port of Archangel 
was frozen up for the greater part of each year. 
As for the East, there they helped themselves 
in such a magnificent manner that soon a few 
of their Kossacks had actually trotted all the 
way down to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Towards the West their victorious campaigns 
aguinst the Swedish madman who wasted his 
glorious territorial heritage to vent his spite 
upon his personal enemy, the King of Poland, 
had carried them to the Baltic, but the Baltic 
was too far removed from the real center of 
the world’s activities to be of value. And finally 
the unexpected strength of the Turks in the 
South has kept them away from the waters of 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. A 
hundred years later after the power of the Turk 
had been destroyed the jealousy of the other 
furopean nations still kept Russia a landlocked 
empire with no direct access to either the At- 
lantic or the Pacific. The dream however of 
some day achieving this goal remained very 
much alive within the hearts and minds of all 
true Russian patriots and it mattered little 
whether they called themselves Tsarists or 
3olshevists. 

They were first and last and all the time 
Russian patriots with a fierce love for their 
Slavic soil and with tremendous aspirations 
for the future glory of the Slavie people. 
In America where the fear of Communism 
had so completely blinded the people that 
they had never bothered to find out what 
actually made the modern Russians click, 
this aspect of the Slavic problem had never 
been sufficiently appreciated. The American 
people well knew that they needed Russia in 
their fight on Nazism and eventually in their 
war against Japan. They therefore found 
themselves in the uncomfortable nosition of 
a man who is saved from drowning by his 
worst enemy. He wants to be saved but he 
wishes to God that his savior had been some- 
body else. And this mixture of clashing 
attitudes may have made the American pub- 
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at Moscow, and the man they left behind. 


lic blind to the actual results of that Moscow 

conference which they hailed as a great tri- 

umph but which in reality was an ignomin- 
ious defeat for the West because it fulfilled 
the age old dream of Peter the Great—a 

Russia that with free access to all the non- 

freezing seas of our globe. 

Of course it is easy to understand all this at 
the present moment, a hundred years after the 
event. A few people at the moment when this 
happened raised a feeble voice of warning but 
they were denounced as bad patriots and they 
were no more listened to than Vansittart, the 
3ritish permanent under-secretary of State, had 
been listened to during the infamous days of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. 


"TODAY however we realize what that widely 

publicized Moscow conference was to mean 
to the subsequent development of the world at 
large. Joseph Stalin in his resplendent Mar- 
shall’s uniform was no longer the colorless revo- 
lutionary leader he had been during his first 
forty years. He had developed into the direct 
cescendant of the Tsars whom he had fought sé 
bitterly and so brilliantly during the first half 
of his career. He had become the Russian na- 
tionalist who was at last to give body and sub- 
stance to the dream which had inspired Peter 
the Great in his struggles against the Swedes 
and the Turks. 

During that conference this extremely shrewd 
Georgian peasant played his cards so cleverly 
that he won every point on the old Slavie pe- 
gram of expansion. First of all he suecee ed 
in making the Ailantie Charter a dead letter, 
The small nations of the Baltic remained part 
of the great Slavic empire. Finland too was to 
be partly anrexed and Russia was to help her- 
self to such parts ef Poland es suited her faney 
and her interests. In the south cirect secess 
to the Mediterranean was obiaincd. Suez came 
within reach of the Russinn armies and navies 

(Continued on Page Seven) 








A Story of What Jim-Crowism Means 


By JAMES RORTY 

HE night before the Fair Employment Prac- 

tices Committee (FEPC) held its much-post- 
poned railroad hearings in Washington, Negro 
trade unionists held a rally to organize a move- 
ment for a permanent FEPC, 

A Negro locomotive fireman took the plat- 
form. He was tall, awkward, seemingly so 
stage-struck that for a moment his hearers 
feared he might take refuge from his embarrass- 
ment by clowning. 

Suddenly he straightened, power poured 
through him, and when he spoke, his voice rang 
like a bell. 

“This,” he said, “is my moment to speak for 
freedom.” Then, almost as an afterthought. “I 
am ready to die this morning.” 

That will give an idea of the religious inten- 
sity, the moral power, that brought about the 
triumphant conclusion of the railroad hearings, 
a victory confirmed by the President last week 
when he said that “shall” means “must,” as 
used in the Executive Order that reads: “There 
shall be no discrimination in the employment 
of any person in war industries or in govern- 
ment by reason of race, color, or- national 
origin.” 

Next day at the hearings the same man and 
other Negro railroad workers, speaking with 
almost equal intensity, spelled out, chapter by 
chapter, the unhappy chronicle of the thirty- 
ists, aided by the carriers and the presumptively 
impartial agencies of government, against their 
colored brothers—a war disastrous alike for the 
Negroes and for the labor movement’s life-and- 
death need of inter-racial solidarity. They told 
how even before the last war the all-white Broth- 
erhoods, by means of strikes and threatened 
walkouts, had forced a number of the railroads 
to agree to restrict colored workers as to their 
percentage on the rolls, their runs, and their 
jobs. 

They told how pressure mounted like the 
curve on a fever chart during every period of 
economic depression and consequv-nt disemploy- 
ment; how in 1929 and again in 1931, Negro 
firemen were literally shot out of their cabs, 
fifteen being killed and twenty-nine wounded 
in this way. They, and white experts summoned 
by the FEPC’s counsel, told how even after 
Pearl Harbor had accented the need for skilled 
railroad workers, the brotherhoods had inten- 
sified the purge by foreing through the in- 
famous Southeastern Carrier’s Conference 
agreement—a contract witnessed and signed by 
two members of the National Mediation Board. 

A Negro switchman, R. H. Russell, described 
the run-around given him when he tried to get 
railroad employment for his two sons. In the 
end the white trainmaster told him flatly that 
“the less you have to say about this hiring 
of niggers the better off you will be.” 

“I left the thing go right then,” testified 
Russell. “I went home to my bedroom and got 
on my knees and began to pray to Almighty 
God to guard my actions, and I thanks Him 


who. have me here this morning to testify in 
behalf of the Negro men.” 

White railroad workers, too, played creditable 
and moving roles in ‘this drama. One of the 
high moments of the hearings was reached 
when Charles M. Bruce Jr., a white engineer, 
told how he came to lose his seniority rights 
on the Georgia Central. 

Q.: Did there come a day when you were 
displaced from your position as a mainline 
engineer? 

A.: Yes, sir. 

Q.: What was the occasion of that? 

A.: Well, I was asked to roll (displace) a 
senior colored fireman and I refused to do it. 

Q.: Is there any reason why other white en- 
gineers on that division so far as you know 
ere not present at this hearing to testify? 

A.: Well, they would be here, but they don’t 
want to stick their necks out. 


RUCE was in fact the only white railroad 

worker who “stuck his neck out” during 
the course of the hearings. Officially the all- 
vhite railroad unions were equally diffident. 
They made no appearance, and offered no testi- 
mony, being represented only by an observer. 

In contrast, the carriers were there in force. 
Speaking for the most part through Mr. Sidney 
Alderman, counsel for the Southern Railroad, 
they said they were sorry. Yes, the facts were 
as stated. Yes, trained Negro firemen and 
switchmen were being kicked out of their jobs 
in the middle of the war, with the accident rate 
rising, and the short: f 
workers so acute that the em 
prisoners had been seriously suggested. Yes, the 





re skilled railroad 





yyment of war 


carriers had signed that Southeastern conference 

agreement, which wrote finis to the Negroe’s hope 

that somehow a few of them might cling to jo! 

that members of their race had hele 

hundred years. But the Naticnal Mediation 

Board too had signed that agreement, so what 
lo 


}ODs 


1 for a 








“The railvoads,” explained Mr. Alderman, 
a good lawyer and a cultured gentleman, “are 
not operated in a vacuum or in a theoretical 
Utopia, but must adapt their operations .and 
employment practices to the social solutions of 
racial questicns as worked out by the prevailing 
meres and legal systems of the states . they 
serve,” 

Perhaps it should have been a comfort to, the 
Negroes to have it explained that it wasn’t the 
all-white brotherhoods or the carriers or the 
government who had given them the boot, but 
just our civilization. Obviously, at this point, 
they were expected to remember the mores 
(customs to you, brether) of the South, go 
quietly home, and take it out in prayer. 

A white engineer and a Negro fireman swung 
out of their cab at the end of a run. The 
black man was told he was through. Both pro- 
tested. Said the white man: “Now, Ed has been 
tiring with me for 21 years. It is nct right to 
take him off this job because you put a Diesel 
engine on it” 

Another Negro fireman testified :“Sometimes 
you get those crews who can’t tell whether..you 
are white or Negro. They treat you just like 
a white man. I have worked 33 years and never 
had an argument with a white man.” 

This craft lcyalty held firm, even despite the 
bitterness felt by the Negroes when they saw 
their sons, experienced in semi-skilled railroad 
labor, refused jobs as switchmen, green white 





boys being employed instead. 

HIS, rather than the sporadic outbreaks 6f 

violence during depression periods in the 
deep south, represented the prevailing tone and 
texture of black-white relationships in rail- 
roud employment. These were the warm 
humanities, the civilized decencies into which 
that outrageous Southeastern Conference agree- 
ment of February, 1941, crashed like a runaway 
locomotive. 

So that it wasn’t the lack of civilized attitudes 








did you expect the carriers t about it? among the rank and file railroad workers, white 
Education ... Problems calling for the highest and black, that was at fault. Nor did the car- 
statemanship ... can be solved only by civi riers fail wholly to meet this test. When testi- 
zation... Sorry. (Continued on Page Seven) 
os e 
CTT ALLEL LLL LLL In My Opinion HNSVMOUUTAQUEOSOULLGAGDOUAALGGOEUAUGONSR AAU ON ini A = 
= 
HE true solution of the Fourth Term problem is for Roosevelt to become : 
the first president of a world state. He has it in his power to fow 2 
such a state. He must know it is the next great task of mankind. No = 
peace settlement. and hing else he cares about, can be made secure E 
without it. Such a move would satisfy both his ambitio his legitimate = 
wish to finish the job he began. And yet it we { not endanger democracy : 
in Amevica, as a fourth te for flate ifficialdom wo = 
al . . = 
The nation will not want to demote its leader in the of vic 2 
that seems certain—but the nati eeds a change gOV It is i 
one of those dilemmas which are usually solved by kicking a man upstairs 
And there is onty one upstairs for a victorious war-pres United States—that 
is at the head of a Wo F s sn peace 
Mex Eastman. 
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THE NEW LEADER. 


Youthful, Fresh, and Gay at the National 
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“What’s Up” 





Latest Thestre Combine 





In Latest Theatre Guild Play WEST POINT CADETS TO 








This Week on the Stage | 


— By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
[Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:50 
every opening night. ] 








STAYING HIGH 

“WHAT’S UP.” Book by Alan T. 
Lerner? and Arthur Pierson. 
Lyrics by Mr. Lerner. Musie by 
Frederick Loewe. Staged by 
George Balanchine. Presented 
by Mark Warnow. At the Na- 

tional Theatre. 
Light, fresh, lively, 
—go-see-it-yourself the new 
musical at the National. Mix up 
a group of girls at the Langley 
finishing school in Virginia with 
a pack of airmen whose plane 
made a forced landing in their 
back yard (conveniently in time 
to be quarantined: one girl up- 
stairs has measles!) and there’s 
the beginning of a gay time. Put 
into that plane the Rawa of Tan- 
glinia,, on his way here to nego- 
tiate with the President to give 
us valuable minerals——no 
savant than Savo, Jimmy him- 
self, our pantomimic comic su- 
preme, though only once in a blue 
moon (that’s a movie he made) 
does. he really get material 
worthy of his talent. And there’s 
also the lady that knows Tangli- 
nian, interpreter and prize math- 


and merry 


is 


less a 





Florence Rogge 





Director of the Radio City Music 
Hall’s Corps de Ballet, has de- 
signed novel choreography for 
an original ballet divertissement 
highlighting the Leon Leonidoff 
stage spectacle, 
ties,” now in its third week at%, 
the Music Hall, 
acclaimed “Claudia” 


ematician, who’s fallen for 


of the crew. 


oney 
But it takes thef 


“American Beau-.. ‘s 
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with the highly-? 
on the sc reen. f 
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President to help her come in "Ki 


the beam. 

This mixture makes merry. 
girls are all young, 
dashing about. Some ten of each 


The 
the boys all 


make both principals and chorus, 


quite competent at each. 
tunes they sing, when they dodge 
the duenna, Aunt Harriet, 
sweet and catching, with 

clever lines, as in “A Girl Is Like? 
A Book”, and the ‘ 
A Boat” that 
“Three Little Maids From School”? 
—only these are still in ‘it. 
fellow Joshua, who blew 
Jericho’s walls, comes in 
summons, and serves, when 


for 


ares 


often’ 
te 


Thex 
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‘Three Girls In? _ 
reminds one off 


ThatP 


downg 


ag 
tunes 


wall between the men’s dormitory§ 


for 


side 


and the girls gives way 
funniest bed-ballet this 
bedlam. (The pillow 
comes later.) The 


of’ 


thes 


flinging? 
dancing“ 


‘throughout is a mad mixture of 


ballet, burlesque, and _ jive,” 
the odds on the tappers breaking, 
through. ‘ 
It may be ill-tempered to say 
that “The Ill-Tempered Clavi- 
chord” bursts in without rhyme 
or season; but again the romping 
dance swings us along. Then the 
President steps in (by 
wire from the White House) and 
as Beatrice Fairfax gives just the 
advice that Hollywood knows the 
lovelorn need. But not everyone 
ean heed it like Gloria Warren. 
The kids have a good time, 
so does the audience. 
Morgan as Sgt. Moroney (is that 
Irish; does it intentionally rhyme 
with baloney; or should we read 
just the first two syllables first?) 
does some hit-’em-hot 
with lots of voice to 
balance Jimmy. Jimmy 
talks only Tanglinian, but 
doesn’t matter, because 
eloquent the 
guage of pantomime 
has too little 
superbly. But the In 
tion What comes 
when he fashion 
nes for a Jimmy 
needs someone that can 
pantomimics for 
the meantime, we 
him in most guises, 
good work for him 
Up.” In fact, if any 
“What’s Up?” the 
to the National Theatre 
joy it yourself.” 
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THE RUSSIAN BEAR 
FIGHTS BACK 


“THE NORTH STAR.” 
Production of the filn 
lian Hellman. Music by 
Copland, lyrics by lve 
win, At the Vict 
Palace Theatres. 
Films glori:ying the 

long ago reached a high 

of technical competence. Now 
eomes another—hailed as Sam 

Goldwyn’s greatest, and shown in 

two Broadway theatres at once— 

only it’s the Russian status quo 
he American film is glorifying 


Goldwyn 
hy Lil- 
1a 
Gersh 
ori and 


atus quo 


with’ 
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and? 


Johnny ; 


clowning, 
Savo, 


he is’ 
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one 
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degree 


It’s a fine tribute to our fighting 
ally. and no more gilded than the 
pictures our Communist press 
damns as pandering to a capitalist 
order. Such considerations aside, 
“The North Star” is a beautiful 
and moving picture. 

“The North Star” is a village in 
northern Russia, which Soviet 
ways have made such a paradise 
that the little school children are 
sorry when vacation time comes. 
But parties in the open and 
gaiety at work enliven the hours, 
until—alas, not’only vacation but 
the Nazis arrive. Then the pic- 
ture becomes a conflict between 
German brutality and Russian 
courage, until the resolute vil- 
lagers recapture their homes. 

The photography is unusually 
beautiful, especially in the nature 
shots. The fighting scenes are not 





Argentinita 


The popular Spanish dancer ap- 

pears with her group at Carnegie 

Hall this Sunday evening in the 
third concert of her series. 





other films, 
betrays the 
touch) 


as in 
much 


as vivid 
for too 
American, not 
is made of the 


many 
(this 
the Soviet 
individual stories 
of love and sacrifice. In truth, the 
pace slow, often almost oper- 
atic; for instance, when the dying 
driver of the ammunition truck 
bids those alive to drive on— 
and the supplies are desperately 
needed by the Soviet guerillas— 
everyone stands while the old man 
delivers a sermon on devotion and 
loyalty. 

The picture of the children be- 
ing drained to death of their 
bleed, for transfusion to German 
wounded, is grisly any of 
the war. The film, as I say, has 
beauty and power; but it is ill 
timed. For when the closing 
words speak—from Soviet lips— 
of making all the world free, 
there cannot but flash into mind 
recent Soviet words about the 
Polish border, with their ominous 
cloud over freedom. Forget such 
moments of propaganda, and “The 
North Star” is an excellent film. 
Only, when you see and enjoy it, 
these are the things it’s important 
to remember. 
—Joseph a 


is 


as as 


hipley. 


Tue THeatre Guitp 
presents 


PavuL ROBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster+ James Monks 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


14th St.W. of B’ 
Shubert Thea. Mats, W ed.&Sat. 


Oscar Homolka and Abby 


Bonime 
Osborn’s “The Innocent Voyage,” 
is presenting at the Belasco Theatre. 


SEE "LIFE WITH FATHER" 


“Life With Father” will 
presented for the officers 
cadets of the United States Mili 
tary Academy at West Point, 
Sunday afternoon, 
Howard Lindsay, Dorothy 
ney and the entire New York 
will appear in the special “morale 

” 


matinee. 


The 





play will be 
pire 
ting, 
are to be 
for the 
Oscar Serlin, 
say 


furniture and props, 


performance. 
Playwrights 


royalties and salary fo1 


“GUADALCANAL DIARY" 
ee HAS FILM PREMIERE 

: , . AT ROXY THEATRE 

play important roles in Paul 
which The Theatre Guild 


book, “Guadalcanal 





"Flesh and Fantasy” in First New 
York Showing at Criterion 


“Flesh and Fantasy,” the prod- 
uction which has probably arous- 
ed more curiosity and comment 
than any film in recent seasons, 
is now in it’s New York Premier 
at Loew’s Criterion Theatre. 

Presented by Universal and co- 
produced by Charles Boyer and 
Julien Duvivier, the extraordinary 
new picture is said to be totally 
unlike any previous screen ven- 





“PRINCESS O'ROURKE" 
HELD AT STRAND 

The NY Strand will hold for a 
3rd week their “In Person” show 
headed by Shep Fields and _ his 
orchestra who feature a new 
band combination eliminating all 
brasses. 

The screen feature 
3ros. hilarious comedy, “Princess 
O’Rourke” starring Olivia de 
Havilland and Robert Cummings. 


MUSIC HALL FILM STAYS 

“Claudia,” 20th Century-Fox 
hit film version of Rose Franken’s 
play of young married love, with 
Dorothy McGuire in the title role, 
repeating the triumph she achiev- 
ed in the Broadway play, con- 
tinues at Radio City Music Hall 
for a third week. Co-starred with 
Miss McGuire, and also acclaimed 
for outstanding performances are 
Robert Young and Ina Claire, the 
latter returning to the sereen 
from retirement. 


Warner 


IS 


“| DOOD IT" STAYS 
ON AT PARAMOUNT 


“I Dood It,” the Red 
Eleanor Powell musical, 
the Paramount Theatre’s 
teenth anniversary show, 
tinues for a second week. 

The gala in person birthday 
show, headed by Woody Herman 
and his orchestra also continues 
for a second week. Also appear- 
ing in person are Paul Winchell, 
Marion Daniels, and the famous 
singer of Glenn Miller’s Band, 
lovely Marion Hutton as an extra 
added attraction. 


Skelton- 
heading 
seven- 
con- 





CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN 


with PAULA LAURENCE & TECDY HART 
Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by 
S.J 'GDEN 


°o 
PERELMAN & NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Eves. 8:30 
Matinees 
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Yiddish Art Theatre 


FORMERLY THE ADELPHI 


" 


MAURICE SCHWARTZ 


Special Matinee THANKSGIVING DAY 


WEST 
Eves. 8:40. 


Ee 9/0 fe 





54TH ST. (6th & 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. 


Paes Ave.) Cl. 6-5097 
:40 (Engl. Synopsis) 
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—_ MICHAEL TODD’S SMASH HITS! — 


LAUGHTER WAS LONG, LOl D 

SPONTANEOUS. I, TOO, EN- 

Garland, Journal-Amer. 
' 


“THE 
AND 
JOYED IT.” 


NAKED 
GENIUS” 


4 New Comedy by GYPSY ROSE LEE 
Staged by G EO. Ss. KAUFMANN 
ith 


JOAN BLONDELL 
PLYMOUTH ¥3<" 


A 
Pees. 740 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


2:40 
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“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—py 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN 


@ AIR 


West § 52nd St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. - 
CONDITIONED e@ 


ture. 
striking surprise which, 
is 
the story, or 
be remembered as amazingly and 
dramatically thrilling. 


vivid roles as the multiple plot 
unfolds. 
Boyer, 

ward G. 
Betty 
and 

tinguished 
are 
C. 
Dame 
Winninger. 


LARRY GOLOB 
GETS NEW POST 


Warner 
ment for the past 18 years in va- 
rious field and home 
cities, 
ministrative 
Meltzer, newly appointed Eastern 
Publicity 

announced 
in charge of advertising 
licity in the 


ager of the field exploitation force 
as 
licity 
tional 
eates, 
newspapers, 


current at the Roxy Theatre. 

A new and lavish stage 
headlining the Ritz 
supplements the film 
at the Roxy. 

Preston Foster, Lloyd 
and William Bendix head the casi 
of “Guadaleanal Diary,” 
dramatic and timely story 
great conflict, with the 
east headed by Richard 
Anthony Quinn, Richard 
Roy Roberts, Minor 
Ralph Byrd, Lionel Stander, 
include Charles Hadley, John Archer and 
Stanwyck, Ed- Acuff. 

Bob Benchley, In addition to the Ritz Brothers 
Field, Robert Cummings 
Thomas Mitchell. Dis- 
dramatic portrayals 
by Edgar Barrier, 
Smith, Anna Lee, 
Whitty and Charles 


It has an element of novel, 
in itself, 
entertainment while 
stories, it tells will 


gripping 


Many noted stars appear in 
Reed 

They 
Barbara 
Robinson, 
The Golden Gate Quartet, Bill 
Bailey, the Alice Dudley 
the Jim Wong Troupe, the 
Yost Singers, the Gae Foster 
Roxyettes and Paul Ash with the 
Roxy Theatre » Orchestra. 


delivered 
Aubrey 
May 


be 


an 


on 
November 28. 
Stick- 
cast 


presented 
exactly as it is given at the Em- 
ire Theatre, complete with set- 
which 
shipped to West Point 
Producer 
Lind- 
and Crouse, and members of 
the cast and crew ave waiving all 
the event. 


The 20th Century-Fox film ver- 
sion of Richard Tregaskis’ famous 
Diary,” is 


revue 
Brothers, 
attraciion 


Nolan 


the 
of a 
featured 
Conte, 
Jaeckel, 
Watson, 


Eddie 


casts 
roles 
become 
crooks 
mountain resort. 


Manhattan, 
chester Theatres this week brings 
the comedy 
Costello 
latest comedy, 
companied by 
Faces 
Rathbone, Nigel Bruce and Hilary 
Brooke. 
Patrice Knowles and Johnny Long 
and his orchestra, 





Abbott and William Saroyan join forces in the production 
-” ay Old Man,” which opens at the Cort Theatre 
: ednesday evening, November 24. 


George 
of the “Get 








their antics on ice and on 
firma, the two comedians finally 
untangle the complications beset- 
ting them. 


ABBOTT AND COSTELLO 
COMEDY AT RKO 


The new show at the RKO 


terra 








Bronx and West- 
team of Abbott and 
the sereen in their 
“Hit The Ice” ac- 
“Sherlock Holmes 
Death,” starring Basil 


PHILHARMONIC— 
to Y M.-P-H .O NY 
Under the Direction of 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
PIANO SOLOIST 
MOZART: “Marriage of Figaro” 
Overture — BRAHMS: Piano Concerto 
in B flat major 
CARPENTER: “The Anxious Bugler” 
GERSHWIN: “An American in Paris’ 
Tickets at Box Office (Steinway) ; 


Featuring Ginny Simms, 
“Hit The 
Abbott and Costello in 
of candid cameramen 
involved with a band of 
whom they follow to a 
There, through 


Ice” 
the 
who 














the new Roxy stage show features 





Dancers, 


Ben 





1 +, STARITT 
M-G-M-’s TECHNICOLOR 


GRAND MUSICAL HIT! 


THOUSANDS 
CHEER 


30 STARS 
3 GREAT BANDS 


Prices ASTOR 
PRICES From 10 A.M. 


BROADWAY, 45th ST. 


Golob, 


3ros., 


of the 
depart- 


member 
publicity 


Larry 


office capa- 
has been promoted to ad- 
assistant to Allan 


Manager, it has been 
by Mort Blumenstock, 
and pub- 
East. 

Golob also continues 


as man- 


well as carrying on his pub- 
activities in charge of na- 
and fan magazines, syndi- wars eee a ad " 
GIVE TO THE NATIONAL 
IND 


picture and roto sections of WAR FI 








and other services 








“I DOOD IT" 


\ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


SKELTON’ POWELL 


LENA HORNE - HAZEL SCOTT 


Paul Winchell - Marion Daniels 


Times Square 


with 


ELEANOR 


Picture a 
BUD 
ABBOTT 
Jimmy DORSEY and Band COSTELLO 

m P b = e 


In Person 


Woody HERMAN 


AND BAND 


FRANKLIN 


Marion HUTTON 
2 
PARAMOUNT 


Doors open 8:30 a. m. 


BASIL RATHBONE 
WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS — NIGEL BRUCE 
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WHAT A VICTORY! 
20th CENTURY-FOX presents 


RICHARD TREGASKIS’ 


UADALCANAL 
DIARY 


with 
William 


BENDIX 


Preston Lloyd 


FOSTER * NOLAN 


Town-Topping Stage Show! 








Plus 








Ritz Brothers 
The GOLDEN GATE onerwe 


BILL BAILEY - JIM WONG TROUPE ° —— 
THE ALICE DUDLEY DANCERS Aiea! 
BEN YOST SINGERS 
THE GAE FOSTER ROXYETTES 2 . 
PAUL ASH & THE ROXY ORCH. 
AVENUE & 


Give once to the NATIONAL WAR FUND for all! 


7th 50th ST 


DOORS OPEN 10:30 A, 




















WEEK! 


OLIVIA ROBERT JACK 


De HAVILLAND ° CUMMINGS ° CARSON 


in Warner Bros. Hit 


“PRINCESS O'ROURKE" 
IN PERSON— SHEP FIELDS and His Orchestra 


STRAND 


B’WAY & 47th ST. 
BUY WAR BONDS! 


3rd 


Special Attraction 


The MERRY MACS 























gue! 


CONTINUOUS 
POP. PRICES 
OPEN 10 A. M. 
BROADWAY SIST* «LATE FEATURE 11.30 ?. M. 
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“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH 


“An actress of fascination 


BOOTH THEATR 


office. 


BERGN ER 


and genuine power. 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 


. Should make its mark at the box 
"—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


"—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


with VICTOR JORY 


West of CI. 6-5969 
Mats. and Sat. 2:40 


45th ST., 
Evgs. 8:40. 


Bway. 
Wed. 








“Gay, laughable and 


a pleasure.” 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 


Street, 


45t% 
Eves. 8:40 





irreverent .. . it's 
ANDERSON, 
MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GEORGE 
East of Bway. 
Mats. Sat. & Thanksgiv’g Day 


Jour.-Amer 


S. KAUFMAN 
CH. 4-4256 











Historic Moscow Conference 


United Nations Plan for Future — Axis Plans for Allied Dissenta- 
tion Doomed — Preservation of World Peace Main Aim of Meeting 


Ex-Governor Herbert Lehman Elected 
Director UNRR Mr. Lehman Outlines 


Post-War Needs. 
GLOBAL WAR NEWS 


‘Plus SELECTED SHORTS 
EMBASSY : 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 





CAPITOL cs 
/ B’WAY at 5lst ST. 
Humphrey BOGART 

| e ? story of adventure in the desert 


“SAHARA” 


A COLUMBIA PICTURI 


BRUCE BENNETT - J. CARROL NAISH 
LLOYD BRIDGES - REX INGRAM 


In Person 
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THE NORTH STAR is a superfine film about Russia, by and for 
Americans. It is a simple, non-ideological and completely enthrall- 
ing story. It has moments of inexpressible charm and gaiety and 
peaks of tremendous excitement. It has unforgettable performances 
by WALTER HUSTON and ANN HARDING, it is peopled with 
with 
In other words, you can bet your bottom simoleon that THE 
NORTH STAR is one hell of a wonderful movie. 
PM—Johun 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 


THE \ORTH STAR 


MATINEE TODAY—2:45; whieh B45 Doors Open 9 A.M 


NEW VICTORIA ©"; RKO PALACE 


served. Twice 
ils extra 
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now on sale 8 weeks in advance. 
CIrele 6-74129 


fresh new Hollywood talents. It brims over rousing music. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


50th Street and 6th Avenue THEATRE PARTIES 

Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 


The enchanting Claudia of sensational 
stage, magazine and novel fame..ina 
brilliant, magnetic motion picture .. 


"CLAUDIA" 


DOROTHY McGUIRE 


Directed by Edmund GOULDING 
\ 20th Century-Fox Picture 
“AMERICAN BEAUTIES” . pr 
duced by Leonidol? w - setting s ‘a 
Bruno laine . featuring the 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Gle Club, 
Guest Artists, and the Music 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
rection of Erno Rapee 
First Mess. Seats Reserved. CL 6- 4600 
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‘ Saturday, November 20, 1943 


The Demoralizing Dr. Pope 


(Continued from Page Three) 

of a good many downright certai >ties* Stalin; 
the worst of every doubt to the deme... «s. The 
natural result is about as complete a uUeparture 
from proper standards of historical accuracy 
and fairnes as could well be imagined, extending 
down even to quite small details. So he solemnly 
assures his readers that “the White armies were 
guilty of senseless destruction and of savage 
atrocities,’—as if the same statement would not 
hold equally true for the Reds. The quality of 
his bibliography can be judged from the fact 
that it omits Boris Souvraine’s masterly biography 
of Stalin, with its profound research, and includes 
Emil Ludwig’s incredibly ignorant eulogy. 


HE author blandly shrugs off one dilemma 

in his hero’s careet that would have stumped 
a less completely biased observer. As Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Litvinoff may reasonably be 
held responsible for the loyalty and competence 
of his leading subordinates, the Soviet Ambas- 
sadors in such capitals as Berlin, Tokyo, London, 
Warsaw, Nanking, Ankara. Our political regime 
is considerably milder than Sta’in’s. But if it 
had been credibly proved that all our leading 
ambassadors had been engaged in treasonable 
dealings with Germany and Japan public opin- 
ion would certainly have demanded the dis- 
missal or resignation of a Secretary of State so 
incompetent or negligent that he allowed such 
a state of affairs to go on unnoticed for many 
years. 


no great stateman. Or—the trials were a 
gigantic hoax. Men have been shot in Russia 
for much smaller offenses than permitting 
their departments to become nests of trai- 
tors, spies and saboteurs. Yet this is what 
Litvinoff did, if one takes the Stalinite ver- 
sion of the trials and purge seriously. And 
Litvinoff was not shot. He remained in office 
for years after most of his intimate collabo- 
rators had been “liquidated.” Which, to my 
mind, is one of the strongest bits of cir- 
cumstantial evidence as to the fraudulent 
character of the trials and the accompanying 
purge. 

But Dr. Pope is so blinded with his plunge 
from Iranian art and national morale into his- 
tory and biography that he doesn’t even see the 
fatal dilemma involved in Litvinoff’s survival 
after the decimation of the Soviet diplomatic 
service and tries to shrug off the embarrassing 
situation with inane chatter as follows: 

“Regardless of the number of his associates 
now convicted, some of whom he had implicitly 
trusted, he did not feel persorally humiliated. 
Scheming of this kind was all] utterly alien to 
his own mentality .. .”’ 

There have been many bad books about Russia. 
But Dr. Pope achieves a peculiar kind of eminence 
in having written a long book in which there 
is a challenge to factual accuracy and historical 
fairness and realism on almost every page. Need- 
less to say the author gushes over the supposed 
diplomatic genius of Hollywood Joe Davies, and 
Joe, presumably on the theory that one good 


It would seem that the most ardent aypol- 
ogist for Stalinism would be impaled on one 
horn of this dilemma. Either Litvinoff was 
a man extremely easy to deceive, and hence 


turn deserves another, contributes a _ burbling 
blurb for the jacket of the book. The work and 
its sponsor are worthy of each other. 





DF News 





NEW YORK CITY.—The recent elections, the future of the 
A.L.P., and what steps the S.D.F. must take in the political de- 
velopments just ahead of us is the subject of a report of the City 
Executive Committee to be presented to a general membership 
meeting of New York City Social Democrats on Tuesday, Nov. 
23rd, 8:30 p. m., in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street. 
Every member must be present to help in decisions on these im- 


portant questions. ... 

Midtown Cutters Branch: Theatre Party for its Sick Benefit 

Fund at the Public Theatre, Wednesday, Dec. 8th. Seventy-five 
copies of “Race Prejudice” were sold at the last meeting of the 
branch. . . . Louis Klukofsky, active member of the Jewish So- 
cialist Verband, will be honored on the occasion of his 50th 
birthday on Sunday, Nov. 21st, 6 p. m., in Beethoven Hall. 
B. C. Viadeck Branch meets Saturday, Nov. 20th, 3 p. m., at 
7 East 15th Street, Room 200. Flatbush-Central Branch will 
again meet weekly at 844 Utica Ave., Brooklyn. First meeting 
Monday, Nov. 22nd; educational program planned and _ social 
evening soon... . Women’s Committee Reception and Tea to the 
large number of women recently admitted to the Downtown Branch 
of the Jewish Socialist Verband, Tuesday, Nov. 25rd, 2 p. m., 
at the Rand School.... 

Alfred Baker Lewis speaks at the afternoon forum of the 
Women’s Committee and Rand School, Monday, Nov. 22nd, at 2:50 
o’clock. Topic: “Congress and World Cooperation.” August 
Claessens speaks on “Anti-Semitism at the New Era Club, 274 
East Broadway, Friday, Nov. 21st, 9 p. m. Algernon Lee 
answers questions on current topics over Radio Station WEVD 
every Saturday evening at 9:45 o’clock. Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Business meeting Monday, Nov. 22nd, 8:30 p. m., at Dr. Maggin’s 
office, 1234 Grand Concourse. . Women’s Committee Workshop 
for the manufacture of clothing for the United Nations’ wa) 
sufferers is open daily from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., Monday through 
Thursday, and on Wednesday evenings. Theatre Party on 
Thursday, Dec. 30th, at the Second Avenue Theatre. ... “Beyond 
Victory What?”—symposium sponsored by Workmen’s Circle 
Branches 1001, 1002, 1049, 301Y and 1001Y—Friday, Nov. 26th, 
9:30 p. m., at the Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 West 48th Street. 
Speakers: Leon Dennen, Lawrence Gould, and August Claessens. 

NATIONAL.—The national convention of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband, affiliated with the S.D.F., will be in session Novembe) 
26-27-28 at the Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th Street, Philadelphia 
Pa. Delegates will be present from many states, and a numbe: 
of prominent Social Democrats will adddess the convention. 
Spring Valley, N. Y.: August Claessens speaks for the Workmen’s 


? 


Cirele Branch on Sunday, Nov. 21st, at 3 p. m., in the Jewish 


Community Center. 











Editor, The New Leader, Inter- 
pretor of American Literature 


Dr. WM. E. BOH 
will lecture on 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


TUESDAY, NOV. 23 — 8:30 P. M. 
in a series of lectures under the title of 


"The American Novel Between Two Wars" 

A brief course listing the most significant novelists in that quarter-century: 
the artist as a sign post in the changing American scene; from political 
cynicism to democratic faith. 

Nov. 30—-John Dos Passos Dec. 14—John Steinbeck 
Dec. 7—Ernest Hemingway Dec. 21—Thomas Wolfe 
Single Admission 50c REGISTER NOW! 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. Tel. ALgonquin 4-3094-5-6 











| BUILDING THE PEACE 
_ Afternoon Forums Monday 1:30 p.m. 


Single Admission 35¢ 

| MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN, Chairman and Discussion Leader 

| Nov. 22—-ALFRED BAKER LEWIS: “Congress andWorld Cooperation” 

Nov. 29—-ALGERNON LEE: ‘Can ‘Free Enterprise’ Give Full 
Employment?” 

Dec. 6—GEORGE N. SHUSTER: “What to Do About Germany” 
| Dec. 13—DR. SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ: “The Russian Puzzle” 
Dec. 20—NATHANIEL MINKOFF: ‘“Labor’s Part in Building the 

Post-War World”’ 








A Note to Organizations 

The Socialist Vestnik, edited 
by Raphael Abramovitch, will 
hold the Third Anniversary 
celebration of its publication 
here. The date is Decerbr 10. 
Please reserve the date 


Knox Speaks at 
Young Circle Grou: 

Dr. Israel Knox, National Di- 
rector of the Youth Division of 
the Workmen’s Circle, will speak 
on “Anti-Semitism: Its Past 
History, Present Trends, and 
Future Possibilities’ under the 
auspices of the Neo Promethean 
Branch of the Workmen’s Circle, 
190 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, on 
Nov. 19, at 8:30. 

Mitchell, Abramovitch 
At Knittwear Conference 
On Post War Problems 

Leading economists, writers, 
and educators will discuss the 
problems facing the labor move- 
ment during the post-war period 
at a Chairmen’s Conference of 
the Knitgoods Workers’ Union, 
Local 155, I.L.G.W.U., on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 21, at the Cor- 
nish Arms Hotel, 311 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 

Among the participants will be 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell of New 
York University and now the re- 
search director of the I.L.G.W.U.; 
Dr. R. Abramovitch of the Amer- 
ican Labor Conference of Inter- 
national Affairs; Elias Lieber- 
man, noted labor attorney, and 
Mark Starr, labor educator who 
has just returned from a visit to 
England. 

Lecturers at 
Elliott Insttiute 

The Juhn L. Elliott Institute 
of Human Relations, Society for 
Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th St., 
New York City. Friday, Nov. 19, 
8:30 p. m.: “Consent or Coercion,” 
Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, Director 
of Education and Research of the 
Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; admission 75¢. Tuesday, 
Nov. 23, 8:30 p. m.: “Pearl Buck,” 
Dr. Henry Neumann, a leader of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, 
in a series on “Nobel Prize Win- 
ners in Literature”; admission 
75¢. Service men and women in 
uniform admitted free of charge. 





Victor Reuther-Grenville 
Clark Debate Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill 

Victor Reuther of the United 
Auto Workers will debate 
Grenville Clark, Wall Street 
lawyer, on the question “Should 
the Austin- Wadsworth Na- 
tional Service Bill Be En- 
acted?” on Monday, Nov. 22, 
at Town Hall, 123 West 43rd 
St., under the auspices of the 
Post-War World Council. 

All seats are reserved: Bal- 
cony, 28 cents; Orchestra, 55 
cents and $1.10. The debate 
starts at 8:30 p. m. Tickets 
can be obtained at the Town 
Hall Box Office or at the office 
of the Post-War World Coun- 
cil, 112 East 19th Street— 





Tel.: GR 7-8534. 
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There are 7,000 conscientious objectors in the United States 
doing “work of national importance under civilian direction’ in 
lieu of service in the armed forces. 

There are 2,000 conscientious objectors in prison. 


For news of how our democracy is handling the problem of the 
| men whose consciences do not permit them to participate in war— 
| For news of how pacifists are “serving without weapons” for 
liberty, democracy and world peace— 


For news of how civil liberties is meeting the test of wartime— 
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INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 
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THE NEW CEADER | 


A Story of Jim-Crow 


(Continued from Page Five) 

mony given at the hearing showed the exist- 
ence of race discrimination on the Union Pacific, 
President William Jeffers telegraphed that 
such discrimination was against the policy of 
his road and that it would be promptly rectified. 
Since then it has been rectified. And since then 
the rumors have been growing that the carriers 
aren’t going to continue to take the rap for 
the purge of black workers ordered by the all- 
white brotherhoods; that. more than one rail- 
road management group is likely soon to follow 
Jeffers’ example. 

What about the Brotherhoods? They didn’t 
appear and speak at the hearings. They haven’t 
spoken since, unless the abortive ruling of 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren (“Shall” 
doesn’t mean “must”) was in effect their an- 
swer to the expected cease and desist directives 
of the FEPC. 

The Negro world is waiting. The whole 
trade union movement is waiting. Axead 
lie the storms of post-war reconversion and 
reconstruction and the threat of an open- 
shop drive led by the more reactionary em- 
ployers, implemented again, as in the past, 
by the use of Negroes who have been denied 
union membership, discriminated against, 
squeezed out at the bottom, and left to 
choose between filling bread lines or crash- 
ing picket lines. Facing this prospect, will 
not the Brotherhoods call off their purge 
and reverse their disastrous policy? 

One can 6nly hope at this point. And 
maybe do a little praying. 


UNRRA Conference 


(Continued from Page One) 
land, Belgium, Norway, Poland, ete.—as being 
entirely in favor of the Great Powers. 

After long debates, this plan was modi- 
fied in the desired direction and under the 
able and disinterested generalship of Dean 
Acheson and Governor Lehman a semblance 
of unity was achieved by the UNRRA 
delegates. But only a semblance of unity. 
As I sat in at the open sessions of the 
UNRRA conference or wandered through 
the halls of the Claridge Hotel. the im- 
pression was obvious that this was strictly 
a Big Powers show, with the United States 
acting as the genial host and stage man- 
ager, Soviet Russia and Great Britain 
maneuvering for the stellar roles behind 
the footlights, and the small countries rele- 
gated to the uneviable role of extras. 


The conference opened officially on November 
10. When I left Atlantic City five days later, 
it had not yet commenced its serious business 
because, as it turned out, the Russian delegation 
headed by the Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States had not as yet received detailed instruc- 
tions from Moscow. All wheels of progress had 
to stop while the Russian delegates, haughty, 
silent, and disdainful were taking the air on 
Atlantic City’s Boardwalk. But Stalin’s big 
stick was clearly discernible. Thus countries 
regarded as friendly to Russia received several, 
and the choicest, posts on committees while 
the “enemies of the U.S.S.R.” had to be satis- 
fied with the leavings. 

Another characteristic feature of the UNRRA 
conference is the fact that outside of the Polish 
and Belgian delegations, labor received no voice 
in the formulation of relief and rehabilitation 
plans for the post-war world. The American 
and British labor movements were left ouf of the 
picture altogether, and it was only following a 
resolution presented by the Polish delegates, 
the Socialist Jan Kwapinsky and Ambassador 
Jan Ciechanowsky that it was decided to admit 
the International Labor Office as an “observer.” 

Equally absent from the conference is the en- 
ormous problem of the Jewish people, the first 
and worst sufferers of Hitlerism. Perhaps the 
memorandum presented by the Jewish Labor 
Committee describing the specific needs of 
European Jewry will prompt the powers that 
be to think more seriously of the needs not 
only of the Jews but also of other national 
minorities. 

It is, of course, too early to evaluate the 
work of the UNRRA conference. Properly 
speaking, the deliberations have just begun. 
But as Edgar Ansel Mowrer put it suc- 
cinetly, one thing is certain: durable peace 
requires real international cooperation, and 
this is hard to maintain on the Great Power 
basis. Durable peace is alien if not opposed 
to the Great power tradition. Only the 
democratic cooperation of all nations will 
achieve a lasting peace based on the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality for all. 


Van Loon’s Diary 


(Continued from Page Four) 
and air flotillas. Persia was left to the mercies 
of the Slavs. 

Palestine had at last a chance to become a 
truly Jewish nation for the Russians being com- 
pletely indifferent to any kind of religious senti- 
ments (in spite of America’s hopeful attitude 
about their conversion) was perfectly willing to 
appeal to the Zionist ambitions of the Jews if 
by such a policy they could gain the goodwill of 
the leading Jews in every part of the world. 
Finally Russia being extremely well-informed 
about the growing state of unrest in India now 
became the neighbor of the Indian peninsula 
and Moscow realized that it would be only 
a matter of time before the subtle Bolshevik 
propaganda would be able to organize such a 
widespread state of unrest among the hundreds 
of millions of natives that no British army would 
any longer be able to keep them in check. Once 
on the shores of the Malayan seas, the Dutch 
colonies too would fall an easy prey to Russian 
propaganda which invariably directed itself to 
the very source of popular discontent and was 
therefore bound to be successful. 

England really lost all the final aims for 
which it had entered the war. America having 
nothing to lose in the old world remained com- 
pletely indifferent to this unfortunate outcome 
of the great struggle until some seventy-five 
years afterwards when the whole of the Pacific 
fell like a ripe fruit into the hands of the Slavs. 
But then it was too late to do anything about 
it except to make the best of a very bad bargain. 
And so it was once more proven that all othe. 
things being equal it will always be the party 
which knows its history best that will be vic- 
torious within the realm of diplomatic negotia- 
tion while the party which has failed to learn 
the lessons which the Goddess Clio has put at 
his disposal will suffer defeat. 


That is doubtless what my great-great-grand- 
son will write in the yerr 2043. His great-great- 
grandfather might write in an identical vein in 
the year 1943 did he feel at liberty to do so. 
But he can’t. He has little love jor being out of 
step and so he keeps away from the Victory 
Parade to celebrate the return of our venerable 
Secretary of State from his tiring but trium- 
phant voyage to the Kremlin. 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
such we are opposed to her dismemberment by 
anybody—whether it be Nazi foe or Soviet 
friend. 

The Baltic countries fall into a different 
category. They are among the “innocent by- 
standers” who got run over at the start of the 
war. They are neither enemy countries nor 
allies, although, like many others in that cate- 
gory, they are friendly to our cause. 

The question most frequently asked here is: 
Why wasn’t Stalin tacked down to something 
definite about Poland and the Baltic countries 
right now instead of leaving it for the end of 
the war? 

To understand the answer, one must project 
oneself into the orientation that Secretary Hull 
took with him to Moscow. It is certain that 
no Pole, no Latvian, no Estonian, no Lithuanian 
surpasses Hull in wishing to see their full 
sovereignty respected by everyone. At the 
Moscow conference it was Hull who was the 
champion of the small countries of Europe, and 
the one who maintained that democratic pro- 
cedures must be followed in all decisions. 

At the same time, however, Hull went 
as the representative of America, and it 
was only proper that he should have worked 
full-time for America and only part-time 
for any other country ... no matter how 
just its cause. 

And in the American view, there was 
another problem which from an immediate 
point of view was more important to us 
than the Polish problem or the Baltic 
problem—that of united military action to 
beat tie Nazis and a united front in seek- 
ing an unconditional surrender. It was 
unfortunate, but logical, that by contrast 
with this problem that of Poland and the 
Baltics should become less pressing, less 
immediate. 

It is understood in official circles in Wash- 
ington that immediate settlement of the Polish 
problem, particularly, would bring gratifica- 
tion on many scores—it would strengthen con- 


fidence in a democratic outcome of the war, 
it would lift up the morale of the Nazi-subju- 
gated small countries of Europe, it would by 
its example hearten all of the democratic 
masses of Europe. 

But the hard material fact remains that it 
would play a relatively minor role in the imme- 
diate military picture, as compared with the 
possibility of forcing a divergence of objectives 
between the Russian and our armies. For this 
reason, Mr. Hull agreed to putting the Polish 
problem aside for post-.var settlement at an- 
other conference table. And it is earnestly 
hoped at the State Department that this view 
will be understood by the heroic Poles and 
will not be misconstrued by them as indicating 
any willingness to betray their rights, their 
sovereignty or the justice of their cause. 


It is not overlooked in the State Department 
that the Poles are apprehensive of what they 
they may face when the Soviet armies roll 
through Poland. There is awareness here that 
anti-Communist Poles in the eastern portion 
of Poland, particularly, face a real danger when 
Soviet military rule takes over the liberated 
areas in the wake of the Nazi retreat. It is 
important to ask, what measure of restraint 
will be placed on the Polish Communists to 
keep them from completing the bloody efforts 
of the Nazis to completely wipe out the demo- 
cratic labor and Socialist movement. 


There is no inclination here to minimize the 
gravity of the Polish problem. But, despite 
this, it is considered in the State Department 
that the urgency of American problems is more 
compelling on us than that of Polish or any 
other problems, and that the necessity of united 
military action and a commonly-agreed ob- 
jective of ‘unconditional surrender” of the 
Nazis is a problem which has an overbearing 
claim on the Polish problem, and that there- 
fore the latter must yield precedence to what, 
from the point of view of our self-interest, is 
more immediate and less yielding to the solu- 
tions that time may offer. 


Review of Events 


(Continued from Page Two) 

to enter the domain of statesmanship,” there is 
an outline of “the Catholic heritage of truth.” 
The Bishops uphold “the sovereignty of God 
and of the moral law.” Human reason “calls 
to God for its authority and its sanctions... . : A 
first principle for a sane reconstruction of 
society is the social recognition of God’s 
sovereignty.” Does this imply the sovereignty 
of the Church as the representative of God 
on earth? 

The Bishops denounce secularism, materialism, 
naturalism as the source of evil in modern 
society. They call for the “re-establishment 
of Christ in our social life.” This appears to 
be an appeal for the re-establishment of the 
Church as the arbiter, the source of sanctions, 
the fountain-head of authority. 


Archbishop Martinez of Mexico 
Repudiates Fascists... 

The Catholic Church of Mexico has disavowed 
responsibility for the acts and opinions of the 
National Sinarquist Union or the Nation Action 
Party, ultra-reactionary groups led by Catholics. 
This is the first time the Church has disasso- 
ciated itself from the native Catholic fascists, 
who have represented themselves as working 
in agreement with the Church. 


British Blocking Food Shipments 
For Starving Children... 

The British Government is blocking shipment 
of food to starving children in Europe, charged 
Dr. Howard E. Kershner before a Senate sub- 
committee. This may leave only Germans healthy 
enough to reconstruct the economy after the 
war. K.-shner directed relief for the Quakers 
in Europe from 1939 to 1942. The British Gov- 
ernment last week rejected the plan to ship food 
to starving people of occupied countries. Dr. 
Kershner, describing conditions he had seen, 
contradicted the statement of Dingle M. Foot 
of the British Ministry of Economic Warfare 
that reports of famine were “entirely mislead- 
ing.” He said, “The children of Europe are 
dying. They get about one-third of the mini- 
mum diet necessary to health.” 

“Can it be that Britain did not want America 
to continue to be the sole recipient of gratitude 
for feeding the children of France?” 

Dr. Kershner said the controls were adequate 
to prevent the Germans from diverting ship- 
ments of food to their own use. He told of 
buying 350 tons of powdered milk in Switzer- 
land, but the Treasury Department, on the 
objection of the British Embassy, refused per- 
mission to send it to France. Result—the Ger- 
mans bought it. ’ 


Controversy Over Controversy... 
While Churchill, the Tory, is moving toward 

concessions to the left, Roosevelt, the liberal, 

is yielding to pressure from reaction. James 


B. Reston comments in a Times story from 
London: “since Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition is on 
the right and Mr. Churchill’s is on the left, 
they are moving in opposite directions.” 
Mr. Reston continues: 

“In trying to maintain the precarious 
balance between Socialists and Tories in 
his Cabinet, Mr. Churchill found that his 
policy of postponing decisions to put post- 
war plans into legislation was proving 
untenable. He gave as his reason for post- 
poning the decision his desire to avoid 
controversy; this was interpreted by his 
opponents as meaning that he regarded as 
non-controversial any policy that rested 
on the existing economic system and as 
controversial anything else that involved 
changing it.” 

Even the London Times is supporting the 
Labor Party demand for legislative action on 
the Beveridge plan and for educational and 
land reforms. 


During the Past Week... 

The Nazi puppet in Yugoslavia,’ Pavelitch, 
effered a reward of $21,000 for the head of Tito. 
The Partisans countered by offering 35 cents 


for the head of Pavelitch. ...In Armistice Day 
lioting in Grenoble and Lyons 800 were killed, 
say unconfirmed reports. ... The Nazis have 


rounded up all Jews in Rome, according to the 
Rome correspondent of a Stockholm paper. ... 
An Army Intelligence Service report made pub- 
lic in Washington gives figures to prove that 
the Axis is gaining, not diminishing, in military 
power, “as an antidote to false optimism.” There 
is nothing to justify hope in the immediate col- 
lapse of the Nazi structure, the Army report 
declared. ... But Petinax (usually unreliable) 
says German plane output has been cut 60 per 
cent. ... The Yugoslav Information Office in 
Cairo stated that collaborationist Chetniks, 
claiming to be soldiers of King Peter, are not 
in contact with General Mikhailovitch, Chetnik 
guerrilla leader fighting the Nazis and also the 
Communist Partisans. Mikhailovitch hailed the 
Moscow joint delcarations, stressing the pledge 
f non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
any state. The Yugoslav Government-in-exile at 
Cairo decided to cease political warfare against 
Communists for the duration, if the Communists 
will do likewise. President Vargas, dic- 
tator of Brazil, answered demands for demo- 
cratic reforms by declaring that the time is 
inappropriate. ... Leon Henderson stressed the 
fact that America has, as yet, not real post- 
war plan or policy. Russia and England are 
far ahead of us in planning, he said... . The 
war has cost the U.S.A. $138 billion dollars, 
through October, or an average of $268 million 
daily. . . . Cordell Hull remarked that after the 
last war there were four revolutions, but after 
this one there may be fourteen, unless the 
UNRRA does its job well. . . 


The New Federalist 


(Continued from Page Five) 

the minds and affections of succeeding genera- 
tions—that is the task of the present and future, 
a task of civilization, supreme over all others.” 

Carefully, Beard sets about to review the 
American experience in 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, each of 
whom respected civilian control and refused the 
opportunities to seize power, are exemplars 
of the spirit. Then the author passes in review 
the clauses of the constitution’s preamble, and 


coustitutionali 


Nn. 





discusses the power of the president, the con- 
gress, and the courts. For his neighbors, he 
evaluates the benefits of the federal system, de- 
scribes the functions of political parties, sur- 
veys the “economic underwriting of the con- 
stitution, and mows the weeds in the garden of 
foreign affairs with the keen scythe of sanity. 


Like the authors of the original ‘“Fed- 
eralist,” Beard does not approve of all the 
constitution or of all the practices which 
have grown up under it. But like them, 
he believes it the sole alternative to chaos 
or dictatorship. Unlike them—for they 
could only hope they had built an enduring 
structure— Beard has “confidence in the 
tenacity of civilization,” and a faith, ground- 
ed in scholarship, that “civilization in the 
United States will continue for long 
centuries to come.” 

And, in conclusion, as he ends 
seminar with the American people, he voices 


courage: “There are immense and varied op- 


his fireside 


portunities in which we can work for the good, 
the true, the useful, and the beautiful. For us 
to belittle or fail to use our intellectual and 
‘or this work is to belie the best 
in our natures. To depreciate and neglect the 
exercise of these powers is as great a folly as 
to overestimate und overstrain them. The little 
t } of us can do may seem small, 

it surely the unresting spirit of Americans 
will endlessly strive to carry on the values in 
their heritage, to improve upon them, to create 


moral powers 


nat the strongest 


new arts and sciences of living, to sustain and 
nake better the Republic.” 
Compromise— 


The American Way 


set E it is that Charles A. Beard, advocating 
he readoption of the constitution and a re- 
turn to constitutionalism, offers only a com- 


promise solution. But compromise solutions are 
fundamenta e American way of life, and 
tne alternatives are as hideous today as’ they 
were in 1788 And internationalists with a 
est for a police force to coerce the world might 
ve ve consideration to the fears of military 
( ship which troubled the Founding 





Those who sincerely wish to establish 
just sure tranquility, promote the general 
velfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
night take a lesson from the Founding Pathers 
and seek a “civilian” way for nations to live 
together. 
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William C. Builitt 


Moscow and the 
Future of Europe 


Ambassador discusses 
the Moscow declarations and the role of 
the European states and the Great Powers. 


In Next Week's 





Bertrand Russell 


Our World 
After the War 


One of the world’s great philosophers turns 
his thinking to the thorny questions of the 
post-war settlement. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








More Notes on the South | : 


EEK before last I set down some impressions 

of a recent trip in the South in this column. 
But: I failed to get 
thousand words and I feel the urge, character- 
istic of newspapermen and ex-newspapermen, to 
tell the full story to my readers. So here goes 
with some more notes on the Southland, in topical 


all these impressiuns into a 


eapsule form. 


Politics 

The Solid South is a byword in American pol- 
ities. 
during the period of Republican predominance 
after the last World War. The injection of tne 
religious into the 1928 campaign 
Catholic feeling is stronger in the South than in 
other parts of the country) brought Virginia and 
North Carolina, Texas and Florida into the 
Republican camp in that single election. But the 
South has voted solidly for Roosevelt in three 
elections, and so far as I could judge, will be 
found in the Democratic column without a break 
in 1944, whether or not the President runs for 
a fourth term. 

Kentucky, to be sure, has just elected a Re- 
publican Governor by a very narrow margin. But 
Republican strength has often proved greater in 
staté than in national elections. From casual 
talks with Kentuckians I got the impression that 
there is little criticism of the President’s foreign 
policy and that the swing away from the New 
Deal which was so marked in the Middle West 
in the 1940 and 1942 elections was rather less 
pronounced in this border state. 

The chronic unsettlement in the coal situation 
hurt the Democratic chances in the mining coun- 
ties of Eastern Kentucky and I heard of some 
discontent among the farmers in the state be- 
cause of alleged holding back of farm machinery 
in warehouses when it was needed in the fields. 
In Kentucky and Tennessee and North Carolina 
one heard the normal amount of complaints about 
the inconveniences of rationing. The South is 
too poor to feel the impact of the heavy increases 
in personal income taxes in the middle and upper 
brackets as much as some other sections of the 


It was broken in Kentucky and Tennessee 


issue (anti- 


country. 
If Kentucky may well be a closely fought 
electoral battleground in 1944, barring some 


new factor that would turn the election into a 
landslide, Tennessee seems quite safe in the Dem- 
ocratic column. There is some _ Republican 
strength in the mountainous counties of Eastern 
Tennessee, where the majority of the people, poor 
farmers who owned few or no slaves, sympathized 
with the Union and created a hostile’ enclave in 
the midst of the Confederacy during the Civil 
War, or, as they prefer to call it south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, the War Between the 
States. But Shelby County, where Memphis is 
the largest city, dominates the vote of Tennessee. 
And Boss Crump dominates Shelby County, and 
is lined up for Roosevelt. I haven’t heard that the 
Communists have offered Boss Crump the united 
front they proffered his Jersey City colleague, 
Boss Hague. 
«€ = * 

Patriotism 

HE South is patriotic in an oldfashioned con- 

ventional fashion. States and communities 
boast of the high percentage of men who have 
volunteered for the fighting services. Pacifists 
are not numerous anywhere in the United States, 
with ten thousand as an outside figure for those 
who have gone to work camps or gone to jail 
because of refusal to accept combatant military 
service. But they are almost non-existent in 
the South; no camp for conscientious objectors is 
located in this area. 

To the average 
beat the enemies of the 
than a crusade for 
Southerner, 
as conceived by the 


Southerner this is a war to 
United States, rather 
a new world order. Talk to a 
in or out of uniform, about war aims 
editors of PM, “The Nation” 
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August, the 
34, a clear majority over all parties.” 
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> rene LATIONS of the soldier vote in the Ontario General Election of August 4th 
alone had decided the provincial election last 
Cooperative Commonwealth Feceraltion would have had 49 seats instead of = 


ONTARIO SOLDIER VOTE 


and “The New Republic” and he would probably 
think you were slightly cracked. One old Vir- 
ginian told me that England was still very pop- 
ular in the South, because of its friendly attitude 
toward the Confederacy. This seemed a trifle far- 
fetched, although Civil ‘War memories are far 
stronger in the South than in the North. A more 
plausible reason for pro-British sympathy might 
be that the South, apart from the Negroes, has 
the highest proportion of people of English 
stock of any large section of the country. It has 
attracted comparatively few immigrants from 
continental Europe, because opportunities were 
more limited. 

One sees large numbers of young soldiers 
and a smaller number of sailors traveling on 
furloughs and weekend passes and they make a 
very fine impression, healthy, patient and good- 
humored in the face of the congested travel con- 
ditions. I saw very little drinking and no drunk- 
enness or rowdyism: among soldiers during the 
trip. 

x x * 

Religion 

ELIGION, mostly of the Protestant and 

evangelical type, seems to have a stronger 
hold on the South than on most other sections of 
the country. I had occasion to stop over in 
Bowling Green, a county-seat town in southern 
Kentucky, and when one walked along one of 
its main streets almost every other large build- 
ing seemed to be a church. Riproaring evangelism, 
of the type which the late Billy Sunday practiced 
so successfully on a nationwide scale, is most 
popular in the Southern states, although the 
furore against teaching the theory of evolution 
seems to have died down and the laws which 
Tennessee, Arkansas and perhaps some other 
Southern states passed on this subject have been 
repealed or are ignored. The roads in Eastern 
Tennessee have been decorated with signs: 
“Jesus is coming soon,” Prepare to Meet God,” 
etc. by some religious enthusiast. 

This stronghold of religion has its bad and its 
good sides. Quack evangelists have done and 
can do a good deal of harm in promoting race 
and sectarian prejudice under the guise of pro- 
moting their particular brand of religion. On 
the other hand progressive clergymen in South- 
ern cities and towns have put in some earnest 
and courageous work in trying to improve race 
relations and get at least a squarer, if not an 
absolutely square deal for the Negro. And a 
good many educational institutions, none too 
plentiful in the South in any case, although con- 
spicuously better in numbers and quality in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina than in the states of 
Deep South, would not exist if it were not for 
the support of religious denominations. 

+ 7 * 


Gastronomy and Scenery 


OUTHERN cooking, centered around dishes 

like fried chicken and candied yams, can be 
very appetizing indeed at its best, although 
perhaps a trifle rich for a steady diet. At its 
worst, like all American cooking, it can be ter- 
rible. What impressed me on the trip was not 
any shortage of food (steaks are much easier to 
come by in the rural South than in the industrial 
Northeast), but the wastage through poor prep- 
aration. A jolly young Tennessee soldier, at- 
tached to an armored division, voiced a similar 
complaint about food in the Army. “They. give 
us plenty of good meat and vegetables,” he said. 
“But the camp cooks just don’t seem to know 
how to serve it up in a tasty way.” 

Scenery? Well, the wooded mountains of 
Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee, 
Southeastern Kentucky seemed to me to furnish 
the wildest and most picturesque views one could 
find anywhere east of the Rockies. And the 
changing leaves of autumn provided a marvellous 
variety of colors, bright scarlet, softer yellow, 
all shades of green and brown. That country 
should be a paradise for anyone who, like myself, 
is an enthusiastic mountain hiker. 
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voters are interested in is ... 


as the answer to their yearnings? 





exposed little to the winds of radical political 
will the 460,000 
of whom have spent from several weeks to three years in Britain, vote? 


soldiers elsewhere, a majority 


getting a decent 
and a fair share of the good things of 
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“THE NEW LEADER 


J. B. Priestly 


A Letter to the Russian People 


A noted English writer explains how democracy works in a letter to 


Ivan—a Russian worker. 


The former Soviet 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


So eT TUTTI II. UIMTTITTII TIT UM TIL TAIL LULL UO 


HERE are persons in tuis country—power- 

ful and respected persons—who want in- 
flation. It will add billions to the cost of the 
war. It will into the 
the workers in war plants. It will cause priva- 
tion among millions in the 
brackets. But there lobbyists of great 
organizations besieging Congress right now 
to open the gates and let all of these things 
happen. 

The spearhead of their campaign is the 
proposed bill to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This federal agency 
has been paying moderate subsidies to hold 
down prices in various areas. By the end of 
1943 it will have expended about $800,000,000. 
Experts calculate that by the payment of this 
modest sum it has saved the consumers some 
$8,000,000,000. The bill as it came from the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
would prohibit the payment of any subsidies 
after December 31 of this year. 

The assault on the subsidy program is being 
led by the so-called “farm bloc” and the great 
meat and milk concerns. The actual farmers 


shoot holes morale of 


lower income 


are 


are better off than they have ever been in our 
history. They know it, and they are not 
backing this profit-grabbing campaign. As the 
hearings have proceeded before House and 
Senate committees, we have had a veritable 
parade of ‘high-priced lobbyists representing 
the very monopolistic concerns which have 
fattened for years at the expense of both 
farmers and consumers. 

In his carefully reasoned message of 
November 1 the President presented the sub- 
sidy plan as part of the over-all price control 
program and illustrated so graphically how 
it works that no one can plead ignorance. In 
the case of copper, for example, he reported 
that for every dollar which we spent on sub- 
sidies we saved $28 in the cost of the product 
purchased by the government. For most of 
the mines the price set by OPA would be suf- 
ficient. To get the quantity required it was 
necessary to operate marginal mines in which 
the cost is high. Two policies were possible. 
We could raise the price of copper or we could 
pay subsidies to the marginal mines. The 
first way would cost millions—in the end bil- 
lions. The second would hold the expense down 
to hundreds of thousands. We adopted the 


Inviting Inflation 


second method—which was the only decision 
that reasonable men could make. 

Apply this same method to agriculture. 
Suppose that a ceiling price is set on fluid 
milk which makes the farmer’s share five cents 
a quart. Suppose that in some section, because 
of crop failure, cost of transportation, ete., 
it is impossible to produce milk at that price. 
Under the subsidy plan thus far followed the 
Commodity Credits Corporation pays to deal- 
ers enough to permit them to give an advanced 
price to all of the producers affected. The 
ceiling price for the entire country remains 
unchanged. The desired effect is obtained. 
Prices remain stable, and dealers and pro- 
ducers are not forced out of business. The 
supply continues to flow to the doorsteps of 
the nation. 

The vote on this measure will take place 
next week. Its supporters are boasting that 
they have votes enough to put it through the 


House of Representatives. On Tuesday night 
Price Administrator Bowles issued a solemn 


warning over the radio. If this bill is allowed 
to become law, he said, the boost in prices will 
cost the nation $8,000,000,000 during the year 
1944. 





COUNT THE SOLDIER VOTE 

HE Green-Lueas bill to give votes to men 
and women in the services should be passed. 

It was approved on Monday by the Senate 
Elections Committee. The committee vote of 
12 to 2 may give friends of the measure a 
false sense of-security. From the beginning 
there has been evident in high Republican and 
southern reactionary circles a scheme to 
sabotage the movement to give soldiers and 
sailors a say in next year’s crucial decision. 
The bill is admirably designed to achieve its 
purpose. This purpose is to give the men and 
women in the camps and on the fighting fronts 
a chance to say what men and what party 
they want to, put in charge of our national 
policies for the four years following 1944. 
The ballots must be sent out months before 
the election. Not all national candidates may 
be named at that time. So the bill provides 
that blank ballots be distributed and that 
soldiers and sailors be permitted to write in 
the names of their choice. Postcards will be 


provided on which members of the armed 
forces may, if they wish, obtain from state 
officials ballots on which they can vote for 


state officers. A bipartisan war commission 
made of two Democrats and two Republicans 
is to see to it that the votes are honestly 
counted. 

The two Republican members of the Senate 
Elections Committee who voted against the 
measure revealed the source of a part of the 
opposition. It involves southern Democrats 
as much as members of the opposition party. 
The specious plea is to the effect that this bill 
would “interfere with states rights to conduct 
elections.” What they mean is that this 
measure takes no account of southern poll-tax 
laws. Under its provisions all citizens from 
the South, black or white, poor or rich, would 
exercise the electoral privilege. This may, it 
is true, lead to the embarassment of some 
moss-backed politicians in poll-tax states when 
the boys come marching home. White and 
colored men who voted on Guadaleanal or 
among the mountains of Italy may ask pretty 
loudly why they are not given the same privi- 
lege in South Carolina or Mississippi. That 
will be tough on reactionaries. 

Republican opposition is still more signifi- 


men—clever politicians like 
Mr. Spangler and Governor Bricker — who 
have boasted of the anti-New Deal ground- 
swell—are scared to death at the notion of 
counting 10,000,000 votes from soldiers, sailors 
and marines. They do not come out openly 
and honestly against the bill. Nothing so crude 
as that. What they say is that the fighting 
men. should be handed the same ballot that is 
used by the folks back home. They will try to 
amend the bill to this effect. But we know 
from long experience what this would mean. 
The ballots would not be there. Hardly any 
of the men would vote.’ With honeyed words 
and disloyal action they would rob fighting 
youth of its vote. Then the boys would come 
home, as they did in 1918, with the feeling 
that something had been put over on them. 
The Republicans might, perhaps, gain a politi- 
cal advantage from this sort of betrayal. 

The reactionaries of both parties are in 
this thing up to their necks. The only way to 
defeat them is to pass the bill essentially as 
it stands. 


cant. The very 


~ UNITED REHABILITATION 

OR a long time the United Nations have 
been a going concern on the field of battle. 
With signing of an agreement by representa- 


tives of 44 governments on November 9 they 
entered actively into common action in the 


area of international economic cooperation. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration will carry over from time 
of war to time of peace. It contains the 
promise of a continuing reality for the inter- 


national unity that has been developed under 
stress of war dangers. 

It is calculated that up to 210,000.000 per- 
sons in Europe and Asia must be cared for in 
one way or another for varying periods. In 
Europe there are more than 20,000,000 of dis- 
placed persons and in China more than 40,- 
000,000. Great populations must be fed, 
clothed and furnished the means of helping 
themselves. Were we to fail in furnishing the 
necessary aid, the suffering, the unrest, the 
turmoil would make political stability im- 
possible. The furnishing of food and clothes 
thus has wide political importance. 

The support of this gigantic effort will be 
worldwide. Uncle Sam will not be the Santa 


great powers will monopolize 
the support or the control. Forty-four nations 
will pay and make the decisions. $2,500,000,- 
000 will be required for the initial expense. 
The United States plan for the raising of this 
sum is to tax each cooperating nation on the 
basis of its annual income. Other plans have 
been proposed, but all of them involve pro- 
portional payment of common. obligations, 
Even some of the occupied countries will be 
able from the start to pay their 

Here we have internationalism at 
work. How far the of the thing can 
be carried over into the arrangements for 
normal, time production and exchange 
of commodities remains to be seen. 
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PRICES AND WHITE COLLARS 

N weeping crocodile tears for the poor ‘white 

collar workers, The New York Times is re- 
viving one of the most hoary and hypocritical 
of all anti-trade union wails. 15,000,000 heads 
of families, it reports, have received little or 
no increase in wages since the start of the 
war. While the cost of living has gone up 
22°¢, these teachers, office workers and as- 
sorted sorts of assistants and attendants have 
staid at their old levels and gradually sunk 
into want. 
tIn the mind of The Times, this sad picture 
is no argument for organizing the white collar 
folks or for raising their pay. It becomes, 
however. the basis for a long-drawn-out po- 
lemic in last Monday’s issue in favor of hold- 
ing down the rewards of organized workers 
no matter how vigorously price levels may 
skyrocket. 

This whole paper-and-print-consuming cam- 
paign is a piece of dishonest propaganda. It 
is true that under war conditions—as always 
—the unorganized workers have suffered most. 
There are two ways out of their trouble. One 
is to keep prices down. The other is to organize 
these workers so that they can reap the same 
benefits as organized mcn and women. The 
Times suggests neither solution. Its whole 
argument is that workers who have had the 
sense and energy to set up organizations 
through which they can defend themselves 
should be reduced to unorganized, white collar 
level. It is rather late in the day for this sort 
of thing. 
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Writers Urge Wide Sale 


Of Claessen's ‘Race’ 


From FRANK R. CROSSWAITH and ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


To the Editor: 


August Claessens’ little book, 


be read by all who are sincerely interested in the abolition 
of racial discrimination—that weakest. link in our Amer- 


ican life. 


Just as the representatives and apologists of the rail- 
roads during the recent hearings before the 
ment Practice Committee asserted that race prejudice was 
a part of the American scene, Mr. Claessens’ book tells us 
instead of using that fact to 
justify discrimination, he explains how and why it came 


the same thing; however, 
about and tries to stimulate his 
readers to more intelligent action 
in combating and defeating it. 
Mr. Claessens does an excellent 
job of tracing the irrational roots 
of prejudice. During the recent 


attitudes 


general, 


increase in racial intolerance due coming 
to the teachings and practices proving 
of the Nazis, the Fascists and 


their ilk, he points out that ad- 
vancing civilization has tended to 


reduce racial conflicts. He also of attack 
stresses the fact that children Labor 
have no racial prejudice, they 


acquire it only from the attitude 
of their elders; hence he con- 
cludes that it is not an inevitable 
and inherited tendency at all. 
Besides punishing anti-social 


to spread racial ill-will together 
with education for democracy in 
Mr. Claessens places his 
greatest hope for eventually over- 
discrimination in 
housing 
education, and in opportunity for 
recreation for the masses of all 
Traces as the 


unions 
the workers a higher standard of 
living and a larger share of the 
total production of industry. That 
is not an easy task. 
allow themselves to be divided by 
prejudice between 


Negroes, Jews and Gentiles, or nation, unions on an average are 
native and foreign born, their more free from it than are other 
effectiveness in their efforts to factors in our social life: and this 
p hl better their condition will be fact makes the labor movement 
amp et surely reduced. Consequently, the the most hopeful of all means 
more enlightened leaders of labor for finally ending racial dis- 
and the largest and most suc- crimination. 
cessful unions do their best to * 
“Race Prejudice,” should cnele pone ma por igeelgge oe { cage hsson ee. Md 
eae 2 reg Ss ¢ August Claessens, is published by 
discrimination. While not all the Rand School, 7 East 15th St. 
unions are free from discrimi- New York 8, N. YJ 
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